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be the measure of achievement; in which each of us can be entirely himself, 
and so enrich the whole; an environment which will make for unity and not 
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hearts and minds of good and great men, but here and there — in homes, 
schools, churches, settlements, even in industry. It needs to grow, and for 
that we need patience; for that we need the patience of God.” 
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New Books of Sermons 





The God of the Unexpected 

By Charles F. Wishart 
‘‘Heaven in the Making,” “Life's Widest Hori- 
zon,” ““The Servant in the House,” “Prayer and 
Efficiency,” ““The Upward Calling,’ with the 
sermon that lends the title to the book, are 
among the fine productions here presented from 


the eloquent president of the College of Wooster. 
($1.75) 


Moods of the Soul 

By F. W. Norwood 
The unusual appeal and power displayed in the 
previous book “The Cross and the Garden” is 
fully maintained in this new volume. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 


By George W. Truett 
New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has been 
called “the most remarkable in the history of the 
modern church,” and the reason for the state- 
ment is not far to seek when one reads this series 
of evangelistic sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 

By Frederick F. Shannon 
George A. Gordon says: “‘Beholding every- 
where the unobvious but fundamentally impor- 
tant, with passionate moral purpose these are 
sermons that show the power still living in the 
American pulpit.” ($1.25) 


A Little Book of Sermons 

By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this book: 
“Penetrating insight into contemporary condi- 
tions, intelligent discussion of present problems, 
and an essentially confident outlook upon the 


future.” ($1.25) 


Places of Quiet Strength 

By John Timothy Stone 
It is unusual that a ministry of such distinction 
and power as that of Dr. John Timothy Stone at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, should 
not have been represented by a collection of ser- 
mons until the publication of this interesting 


volume. ($2.00) 





Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan 

Includes sermons by Canon Barnes, Dean Inge, 
John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W. Norwood, 
Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes Cadman, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, George A. Gordon, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Frederick F. Shannon and David James 
Burrell. ($1.50) 


Elijah’s Mantle and Other Sermons 
By George W. Truett 
The sermons in this new volume are quite as re- 
markable as any Dr. Truett has delivered for 
that spiritual vision and that overmastering earn- 
estness which has won and held his great audi- 


ences. ($1.50) 


More Sermons on Biblical 
Characters 
By C. G. Chappell 


We are pleased to be able to announce another 
volume of sermons on Biblical characters by Dr. 
Chappell. This new series of sermons is likewise 
notable for originality of interpretation and illus- 
tration, and graphic character portrayal. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 

Sermons that bear the mark of coming from the 
heart of a preacher who fully realizes the power 
of the truth he proclaims, and sees the necessity 
for its practical application in the everyday 
world. These discourses have much to do with 
the person and teaching of Jesus, and very 
clearly reflect the inspiration the preacher has 


caught from the Master. ($2.00) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 
By George W. Truett 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: “He 
is a truly great preacher, as much for the depth, 
simplicity and intensity of his faith, as for the 
size, poise and incommunicable charm of his 
personality. In his character as Christ-anointed 
evangelist | doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by 
any man in our generation.” ($1.50) 
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EDITORIAL 


Sectarian Recalcitrancy Called 


by Just Though Ugly Name 

N ALL the years that we have read our esteemed 
| Presbyterian contemporary, the Continent, we have 

found it dependably true and consistent in its ad- 
vocacy and interpretation of Christian unity. This even 
record of clear insight and vigorous expression is appre- 
ciably supplemented by an editorial recently appearing on 
the recalcitrant minority of Presbyterian churches in Can- 
ada which refuse to go into the union so nearly unanimous- 
ly voted by the Methodist, Congregationalist and Pres- 
byterian denominations of the dominion. No just name, 
declares the Continent, can be applied to this attitude ex- 
cept “sin.” “For such an attitude in such a case there is 
only one judgment possible. That judgment is that 
this kind of opposition to the union of Christians is wicked, 
and if not repented of, must endure the severest con- 
demnation of a just God. For there are no reasons em- 
bodied in the form or in any other factor of the union 
agreement now consummated which can sustain a doubt 
that this united Canadian church will function for the 
greater glory of God. All the reasons that are given for 
opposing union have their rootage not in the glory of God, 
but in the selfish and totally irreligious prejudices of men, 
on which account they deserve to be completely repre- 
hended by all Christian people. This is plain speaking 
—plainer than would be pleasant for the leaders of the 
union cause in Canada to employ. For that very reason 
it may help them to have some outsider say what needs 
to be said. And it is to be hoped that some at least of 
the antagonists of union will be smitten in conscience by 
the proper characterization of their sin and will be led 
thereby to humble repentance for it. Wherever that hap- 
pens, surely there will be a work of grace to thank God 
for.” These glowing words of righteous wrath, The Chris- 
tian Century would like to appropriate as its own and 


apply the principle if not the letter of them to the whole 
denominational order as well as to the specific Canadian 
case. Not until our sectarian system with its rivalries, 
its handicaps, its waste, its confusion, its cheapening of 
the gospel and its social impotence gets itself conceived 
under the category of sin, and of that sin to which the 
Christian conscience should be above all others most sensi- 
tive, namely, the wounding of the heart of Christ by set- 
ting the members of his body at variance with one an- 
other, can we hope for the movement for Christian unity 
to “move” toward any goal of actual achievement. 


New Objectives for 
Modern Evangelism 
OST of the denominations have active departments 
of evangelism. It is something of a commentary 
on the character of organized religion that it is felt to 
be necessary to abstract the evangelistic function from 
other functions of Christian impulse and organize it by 
itself. Yet this differentiation of evangelism the 
processes of worship and religious education has pretty 
well established itself, with a professional leadership of 


its own. 


from 


Until worship and teaching are again made truly 
evangelistic it will perhaps be necessary in our Protestant 
denominations to reckon with professional evangelists. The 
least that can reasonably be asked from our official de- 
partments of evangelism is that they shall operate as a 
check upon the cheapening and degrading influences which 
the revivalism of recent decades has produced in the 
churches. But beyond this minimum there lies a wide 
field in which these departments with their secretaries may 
serve the churches They should be able positively to en- 
rich the whole evangelistic idea, and point the churches 
away from the shortcut revivalism that thrived for the 
generation preceding the war. A revival is an easy 
way of seeming to accomplish religious results. It sweeps 
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multitudes of untaught people into the churches. It has 
always aroused the opposition of the more thoughtful 
element in the churches and always will do so because it 
is unwilling to pay the price for enduring results. Why 
do not our departments of evangelism recognize that the 
new age requires new tools with which to do its work? 
And not new tools alone, but new objectives. Here is the 
labor movement which ought to be evangelized. (We will 
not resent it should some reader reply that in the process 
of evangelizing labor the church might find itself ex- 
periencing a new birth, a genuine conversion!) Here also 
are the children and the youth of our communities in the 
winning of whom to Christ the meretricious high pressure 
methods of customary revivalism are entirely out of place. 
Here is public opinion which itself is a definite objective 
of evangelistic effort. And here is the great body of 
scientific men and women, including the new generation of 
college graduates, to whom the gospel is not carried with 
convicting power because the average minister assumes 
either that they have no need of a gospel or have delib- 
erately set themselves against all religious appeal. Our 
evangelism needs evangelizing about as much as any other 
human thing in the church or out of it. 


The Preservation and Care 
of the Holy Places 

INCE the fourth century of the Christian era, when 

the effort was made by the Emperor Constantine and 
his worthy Helena to validate the sites of the most notable 
places associated with the life of Jesus, these shrines have 
been carefully preserved and guarded by the Orthodox 
eastern church. The chief of them are the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, the church of the Nativity 
in Bethlehem, and the church of the Annunciation in 
Nazareth. They are dear to all Christendom. Thousands 
of Christians, from all lands, visit them year by year. It 
was the ill-treatment of such pilgrims that fired Europe 
with the passion of the crusades in the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries, and sent a host of Christian knights to Palestine 
to rescue the grave of our Lord from the hands of the 
Moslems. The patriarch of Jerusalem is the head of the 
Orthodox church in Palestine, and the protector of the 
holy places. It is his duty to maintain worship at these 
churches, and adequate care and protection for them. 
Failing in this, they would pass into Mohammedan hands, 
as has the church of Santa Sofia at Constantinople. But 
in addition to this responsibility, the patriarch is head of 
an extensive system of hospitals, orphanages, schools and 
seminaries. The revenues for this most important series 
of Christian activities have come in the past from rentals 
on church lands in Palestine and other countries where 
endowments have been left the church from the gifts of 
pilgrims, and from the contributions of the faithful. The 
war and conditions prevailing since have all but cut off 
these revenues. Church property in most of the lands 
has been sequestrated. The pilgrimages have ceased. The 
communicants of the Orthodox church in the near east 
have been impoverished. In consequence of these facts 
the patriarchate has been compelled to contract loans with 
securities in the form of mortgages on the church prop- 
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erty in Jerusalem. These debts, and the continued sup- 
port of the work of religion in Palestine, have created 
a critical situation, in which it has been found necessary 
to appeal to the churches of America for aid. In this 
emergency, in which all communions of the church have 
a vital interest, the Federal Council of the Churches has 
created an American committee on the preservation of the 
sacred places in Palestine of which Bishop Manning and 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland are joint chairmen. Offerings 
are solicited from those interested in this timely and meri- 
torious work. It would be difficult to imagine the grief 
and chagrin that would result from the passing of these 
venerated sites from the keeping of the Christian nations 
and their secularization or conversion into Mohammedan 
mosques. 


Was He 
Quite Sober? 


T is reported that a distinguished English throat spe- 
| cialist, Sir St. Clair Thompson, after a visit to 
America, during which he studied the physiological effects 
of “the American experiment of prohibition,” informed a 
company of doctors that personally he found that absti- 
nence from alcohol was very harmful. First he experi- 
enced a feeling of general discomfort, then took to sweets, 
had an attack of gout, and after he escaped from these 
arid shores, returned to moderate drinking. Sir St. Clair, 
as an eminent and trained laryngologist, is doubtless an 
accurate observer of phenomena, and we have no doubt 
that his account of his own brief adventure in abstinence 
is substantially correct. It possesses the highest degree 
of verisimilitude. A gentleman who has taught his system 
to expect a daily ration of alcohol finds the supply sud- 
denly cut off. The system—being, as its name implies, a 
systematic creature with a strong desire for what it is ac- 
customed to—protests, and the demonstration produces 
symptoms of discomfort. Probably the most ardent friend 
of temperance never claimed that a drinker could stop at 
any moment without inconvenience. And then, in trying 
to divert his mind from his thirst, he ate too much and too 
rich food and got gout. Al! very natural, and very inter- 
esting to the immediate family of the sufferer, but scarcely 
a contribution to medical science or to the study of the 
cffects of prohibition. The incident has been commented 
on by several American papers, but taking the doctor's 
statement seriously is probably only an illustration of the 
American incapacity to understand an English joke. Per- 
haps he did not speak soberly after returning to his former 
habits. 


Crime and 
News 

HE AMERICAN BAR Association recently reported 
T at length on the prevalence of crime in this country, 
the fact, the reasons, and possible remedies. As to the fact, 
it may be sufficient to say that there were 7,850 murders 
committed in the United States in 1922, while there were 
63 in England and Wales. New York City had 260 mur- 
ders and punished three of the murderers. London had 
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17 murders and caught and convicted all of the guilty 
parties. As to causes, the Bar Association blames both our 
system of criminal procedure and the state of public opin- 
jon, and the remedies must of course be applied at both 
of these points. The attitude of the public mind toward 
violent and shocking crimes is easier to describe than to 
modify. A crime is simply news. It has news value in 
proportion to its magnitude, atrocity, sensational character 
or the prominence of the parties The story of the crime 
comes suddenly to police attention. It lands on the firs* 
page with a bang and a flash. It stays there as long as 
sensational new material is supplied daily. But public in- 
terest is short-winded. It must turn to other matters. For 
the great majority of readers, crime and sports are in the 
same category. They supply the same kind of thrill, hold 
the attention for about an equal time, and are equally de- 
void of moral significance. It is worse than doubtful 
whether crime can be effectually suppressed in a commun- 
ity which does not take crime seriously. 
thing more than sensational news. 


Crime is some- 


Bureaucracy in 
Religion 
ie WIDESPREAD and increasing disquiet among 
Methodist ministers on account of the restrictive 
pressure of ecclesiastical authority is being added to by 
the equally widespread feeling that the church is top- 
heavy with expensive organization which not only eats up 
substantial margins of all offerings, but unduly meddles 
in and pragmatizes the work of the local churches. This 
s not a Methodist complaint alone, but is one heard in 
many of the denominations. Yet it is nowhere more self- 
conscious and determined than in the Methodist commun- 
ion. The Los Angeles Methodist preachers’ meeting re- 
ently adopted the following memorial to the general con- 
ference which meets next May in Springfield, Mass. : 
here has arisen a deep conviction in the heart of 
the church, finding expression inside executive circles as well 
as among laymen and ministers generally, that we have too 
much machinery connected with our benevolent activities and 
far too heavy overhead expense; and this disapproval is being 
constantly expressed by the dangerous and sad decrease in 
the receipts of money on centenary subscriptions; 


Whereas, 


We, therefore, earnestly implore, in the interest of the king- 
dom of God, that both the council of boards of benevolence 
and the committee on conservation and advance shall be dis- 
charged from further service, and that no similar plan of 
supervision shall be substituted. 

We respectfully suggest that, in order to reduce overhead 
expenses and increase individual responsibility and efficiency, 
the boards of benevolences shall as far as possible be consoli- 
dated; and, to be added, that all bureaus be abolished and 
prohibited in our church economy, because in church and state 
they have been prolific of inefficiency and the division of re- 
sponsibility and the extravagant use of money. 

‘v. S. J. Carroll of Pomona, Calif., writing in Zion’s 
Herald, states the complaint as follows: “In the board of 
home missions and church extension there are the follow- 
ing departments: evangelists, frontier work, rural work, 
city work, and church extension—each, I understand, head- 
ed by a $5,000 man with numerous assistants—and how 


many bureaus we do not know The board of foreign mis- 
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sions, also, has numerous departments and bureaus. Now 
when each of these departments, besides the secretaries, 
goes after the pastor, poor fellow, what can he do? The 
apostles declined to ‘serve tables.’ The pastors of today, 
to comply fully with directions, conditions and require- 
ments, must, in comparison with the table the apostles de- 
clined to serve, serve a score of tables.” Whatever be 
the truth as to overhead extravagance in this or that de- 
nomination it would require a modern business man not 
more than a half-day’s work to determine that our Amer- 
ican Christianity carries on at an enormous cost in un- 
necessary waste through being divided into many sects 
each with its own overhead. 


Anchoring Our Ship of State 


OUBTLESS many noble and socially fruitful 
D thoughts circulated through our meditations and 

public speech during “Constitution Week,” recently 
recommended for observance. It would be too bad if 
Americans should forget the noble instrument of govern 
ment which the fathers, through much social travail have 
bequeathed to us. It is to be hoped that the thoughts and 
public discussion inspired by this “extra-constitutional” 
ceremonial, which certain agencies esteemed it desirable 
to promulgate, did not altogether fail to reckon the true 
and proper uses of a constitution. Here is the sage coun 
sel soberly offered by one of the newspapers, in urging ob- 
servance of the “week” upon its readers: “It is significant 
of the unsettled state of the surface of things today that 
we need thus to look to our anchor chains and to pause 
to note whether they are holding our ship of state, and 
whither, with their weakening, the ship and all on board 
might drift.” 

This would serve as sparkling humor, if the editor and 
others who share his apprehensions did not take them- 
Doubtless there are occasions when a 
But a ship 


selves so solemnly. 
ship needs an anchor and anchor chains. 
whose principal equipment is an anchor is scarcely pre 
pared for the main functioning for which a ship is sup- 
posed to be designed. It is the general impression that 
the chief business of a ship is to go, to move, to utilize 
those parts and energies which will enable it to breast the 
waves and outride the storms in open combat with the 
elements. Riding at anchor is one of the most dangerous 
programs a ship can adopt, on occasions of serious threat 
of storm, as every good mariner knows. Only in securely 
land-locked harbors, when the ship is laid off duty from 
the prime function for which a ship is designed, is it at 
all safe to, ride at anchor. Good mariners deliberately put 
out to sea from an open roadstead, when they see a storm 
approaching, as the only insurance against disaster. A 
well-built ship has no business using its anchor except 
when it is off duty from the business for which it was 
constructed. 

This blundering, altogether comical use of a time- 
honored maritime figure of speech is indication of a comi- 
cal aberration of thought on the part of many who wish 
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themselves to be taken very seriously in their solicitude 
lest our American society should “drift” somewhere. It 
is not desirable to drift, to be sure. But a ship of state, 
It should keep on the 
go. We go aboard with the expectation of getting some- 
where. If we do not move, and keep on the move as the 
main feature of our program, it is time to discharge the 


if it be truly a ship, should move. 


crew and put those in charge who will utilize our ship for 
shipping purposes. 

Figures of speech are tricky and dangerous at the best. 
Those who take them too seriously are likely to be tricked 
by them. The state of mind which prompts “constitution 
veek” and similar recent ceremonials is, indeed, “‘signifi- 
cant of the unsettled state of the surface of things today.” 
When the Uzzahs get busy they can find astonishingiy 
numerous occasions to protect the ark of the Lord. Our 
constitution is a wonderful document. It always has been 
wonderful. The first draft of it cost some very worthy 
gentlemen a great flood of perspiration during a notably 
hot summer in Philadelphia, a city which is prolific in 
summers of that sort But certainly not the least valuable 
portion of the constitution as we have it is embodied in its 
nineteen amendments. Without these, life under it would 
And the life of our progressive so- 
ciety will become intolerable again without the addition of 
the twentieth and the twenty-first, and nobody can predict 
how many additional amendments. 


today be intolerable. 


We can only be sure 
that they must be many, and must apparently be speedy 
and frequent. 


L:vils eat at the heart of our social order. 
merely lie on “the surface of things.” 


They do not 
We must set human 
interests and human values at the center. Our constitu- 
tion did not do this originally, and does not yet do it with 
sufficient confidence and conclusiveness. It has often been 
pointed out that our constitution, and vast volumes of the 
legislation based upon it, exalt property far above its real 
worth. We cannot live primarily and supremely upon 
property, upon things, upon the material elements of 
civilization. We live rather upon human relationships, 
when we live our noblest and truest. Our legislation and 
the elemental instruments of government must reflect and 
embody this philosophy of life. Legislation and constitu- 
tional programs do not now sufficiently well express this 
aim of society. These instruments of government need to 
Why should any 
It is not true patriotism, 
nor in any respect a worthy service to society, to idolize 


be given a new aim and a new content. 
it us seek to blink this fact? 


or surround with an artificial sanctity any instrument or 
program of society which perpetuates violations of those 
sanctities of life which must always rank above docu- 
ments and legal codes and shackling traditions. 


Parties and groups and cunning propagandists are much 
given to attempts to “put something over” by solemnly 
calling upon all of us to join them in new oblations to our 
time-honored 


traditions. None of us may properly re- 


nounce the past. Its legacies are precious. They are de- 
termining factors in the production of our beneficent pres- 


ent; and they must continue to play their part in deter- 
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mining the much more wholesome future. But they are 
not the only factors which should mold the present anq 
shape the future. To “hold fast” is not all of patriotism, 
any more than is lying securely tied at anchor the whole 
of voyaging. It is no proper part at 
all when, with full sails and well-fed engines we set out 
upon the highways of progress. 


It is the least part. 


Concerning the Disciples 


S WE reflect upon the convention of the Disciples 
of Christ, recently held at Colorado Springs, we are 
tempted to further comment upon the quality and 

temper of this admirable and interesting denomination as 
revealed by the actions of that assembly and the mood in 
which it 


listened to the which 


dressed to it. 


utterances were ad- 

A ruling passion of the Disciples is for internal harmony. 
They desire above all things to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace. To those who have observed tiem 
in their more belligerent moods or had contact with their 
less irenic representatives, this may seem an inaccurate 
characterization, but we are convinced that it is a true one. 
They do not like to face domestic issues upon which there 
is likely to be sharp difference of opinion. There are no 
contests for positions of honor and leadership ; certainly no 
open contests, and so far as one can see none of any kind 
Debatable questions are seldom if ever decided by close 
votes. A few years ago a new constitution providing for 
a delegate convention was adopted almost unanimously 
after years of preparation. A little later this provision 
was annulled with almost equal unanimity. At the recent 
convention an amendment proposing to restore the dele- 
gate feature received absolutely no support, although very 
many, probably a majority, were really in favor of it. The 
change would create a disturbance; so vote it down. Dis- 
ciples do not vote ior what they want; they vote for what 
they think the “brotherhood” wants. They are more toler- 
ant of acrimony than of heresy. 

As to heresy, most of the liberals in the group are them- 
selves as strongly attached as any others to the principle 
of internal harmony and are therefore unwilling to move 
forward faster than the whole body is willing to move. It 
would be a mistake to attribute this attitude to cowardice; 
it is rather a manifestation of the spirit of cohesion in @ 
body notably lacking in the more mechanical means of 
unity. There is among the Disciples a vast body of liberal 
sentiment which is silent out of deference rather than tm 
idity, avoiding controversial issues, patiently biding the 
results of the slow processes of education, and comforting 
itself with the thought that, even if progress halts, af ‘east 
“the brotherhood is keeping together.” 

In spite of a reputation for meticulous insistence "pon 
certain technical minutiz of religious observance-——a rept 
tation which has so far imposed upon their own self-com 
sciousness that some of them affirm that they have no spe 
cific mission apart from these—the Disciples are primarily 
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interested in the warm, practical, concrete aspects of reli- 
gion as it affects the lives of men. The terminology of their 
evangelism sometimes conceals this interest and simulates 
excitement over a purely theological type of salvation. The 
emotional appeal and the high-pressure system in evan- 
gelism almost inevitably serve the latter conception. Evan- 
gelists often talk in heated moments as though they consid- 
ered a man saved if he “accepted the invitation” tonight, 
and damned if he did not. But we venture to assert that 
a very large per cent of even the evangelistic preaching of 
the Disciples stresses the practical and vital aspects of re- 
ligion, and that recourse is had to the more technical as- 
pects of salvation chiefly on account of their supposed 
superior value in producing “decisions.” 


Still more is this true of their missionary activities and 
of the type of presentation of the missionary enterprise 
which wins the most cordial interest. Returned mission- 
aries do not recount the number who are known to have 
been saved because they have fulfilled certain “conditions 
of salvation ;” they tell of people formerly sick, dirty, im- 
moral, cruel, ignorant, terrified by superstitious fears, now 
well, clean, decent, gentle, intelligent, happy. It is to at- 
tain these ends so far as individuals are concerned, that 
people give money to missions. Dr. Dye, returning from 
the Congo, may report in what seems the climax of his ad- 
dress that 497 were baptized last year at Mundumbe, but 
this statement is impressive only because his previous 
statements had shown what it means practically for a native 
of the Belgian Congo to become a Christian. The Disciples, 
in common with most others, have so far been more inter- 
ested in individuals than in society. The hearty reception 
given to the speech of Gov. Sweet gives ground to hope 
that their interest in concrete and applied religion may be 
enlarged to include its social applications. 

The Disciples love simple phrases. They no longer insist 
lat their churches be simple country meeting-houses, or 
that their services be devoid of artistic adornment, but they 
want their ideas simple. They have an aversion to theol- 
ogy if presented under that name, an impatience with any 
formulation which requires much qualification or detail, 
but a wonderful amount of endurance for catch-phrases 
of simple sound but very hazy content. 


al 
Plr 


For this reason, 
simplicity of statement is not always paralleled by 
clearness of thought, but it has at least saved them from 


certain 


scarcely be used for any purpose except as tests of ortho- 

xy. Simplicity of phrase may be somewhat misleading 
when applied to matters like life and religion which are in- 
herently not so simple, but a simple phrase is roomier than 
a careful definition and leaves more opportunity for in- 
dividual variations of meaning. The more naive minds 
among them naturally assume that a simple phrase covers 
a simple and single idea, but the better informed realize 
that simplicity of phrase means amplitude and variety of 
content. 

Perhaps the circumstances mentioned above may in part 
*xplain why the Disciples are so unembarrassed by con- 
traditions and so hospitable to antinomies in their program 
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and phraseology. They do not hold themselves responsible 
for completely rationalizing their practice, and they are not 
primarily interested in the construction of a consistent 
system. Such contradictions—perhaps it would be more 
courteous and in some cases also more accurate to call them 
contrasts—constantly recur as one follows their procedure 
and their utterances both in conventions and in perio‘icals. 
They continually emphasize Christian liberty and democ- 
racy, open-mindedness to new truth, and the freedom ot 
the individual to interpret the Bible for himself; but the 
pressure is strong for conformity to the “views of the 
brethren,” or to “our historic position.” Convention speak- 
ers urge with persuasive eloquence that the entire body 
should be thoroughly united, but include in the appeal 
theological ideas and presuppositions known to be rejected 
by a large number. They quite generally proclaim faith 
repentance and baptism (by immersion) as “the terms of 
salvation,” yet they do not for a moment doubt that men 
are saved on other terms. These same terms they frequent- 
ly designate as “the simple gospel,” on the ground that they 
represent the perfectly obvious essentials of the religion of 
Jesus about which there is no room for doubt or contro- 
versy and upon which therefore all Christians can unite; 
but they realize perfectly that the simple gospel is quite 
differently conceived by many other Christians of not in- 
ferior devotion and with identical facilities for knowing 
the mind of Christ. These they acknowledge as Christians, 
and they are at last beginning to admit them as members 
of their churches, while they co-operate with them heartily 
and fraternally in every form of Christian enterprise. 
There are ingenious but not wholly convincing ways of 
reconciling these apparent contradictions. The truth ap- 
pears to us to be that they are real but passing contradic- 
tions between the great spirit and purpose and motive, 
which are the permanent heritage of their movement, and 
certain items of eighteenth and nineteenth century theol- 
ogy which have temporarily gotten themselves mistaken 


for “the ancient gospel.” 


Nature’s Havoc in Our 
Ant-Hills 


LITTLE girl one day discovered a majestic ant- 


hill on the mountainside, and gleefully drove her 
The first 
myriads of the inhabitants scurrying hither and yon in 


staff into its loose mold. thrust sent 
The second, and the third, and the fourth 
food 
and nesting chambers, and left the entire structure in 


consternation. 
completely disorganized their hosts, tore out their 
chaos, with a destruction of life and ant-values beyond the 
It was 


a naughty and altogether reprehensible thing for the lit- 


power or the desire of a mere human to compute. 


Her own second thoughts convinced her 
of it, and she deeply regretted the sacrifice of the inoffen- 
sive insects’ dearest concerns which her wanton vandal- 
ism had wrought. Within a week she passed that way 
again, and returned home with the intelligence, manifest- 


tie girl to do. 
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ly gratifying and re-assuring to her own accusing con- 
science, that the ants had already retrieved their losses, 
aud that the ant-hill had assumed even larger dimensions 
than before her wanton attack upon it. 

Nature we now generally credit with no malice, nor 
ghoulish glee, nor wanton motives, in her numerous and 
varied attacks upon human comfort and machinations. She 
is not naughty, like some little girls we wot of. But she 
certainly does often make havoc. New appraisals of her 
ways and her intentions have been aroused by the most 
terrible and terrifying outburst upon human interests 
which has ever been known at one time and one place. 
The catastrophe in Japan has set us to philosophizing even 
before we have finished exclaiming over the horror of the 
unprecedented loss of life and property, and some time 
before human sympathies have been exhausted in min- 
Attention has 
frequently been called to the strikingly different attitude 
taken toward this event, as compared with that of the gen- 
erations affected by various similar catastrophes. Even as 
late as 1906 religious sensibilities were very differently af- 
fected, when earthquake and fire devastated San Francisco. 
Then it was a judgment of the Almighty on a wicked city. 
What a glorious opportunity is this recent event to demoa- 
strate the wrath of the Christian God against the 
“heathen” nation of Japan! Yet, for some reason or other, 


istrations to the suffering and the bereft. 


none seems disposed to take advantage of this incompar- 
able chance to display a time-honored un-Christian intol- 
It woula 
has happily lan- 


erance in the vindication of our “Christianity.” 
seem that that kind of “Christianity” 
guished almost to the point of extinction. 
We are not even reminded of the “inscrutable provi- 
dence” which controls all natural events, and which flames 
At least none of these 
“interpretations” have been thrust forward offensively in 


forth prevailingly in such as this. 
current discussions. One editor does cautiously repriut 
rather turbulent meditations of Wesley in his contempla- 
tion of the great Lisbon disaster. But it is not clear how 
far his own meditations harmonize with Wesley’s. The 
Japanese themselves are moved to thoughtfulness for the 
future, even before they have buried their dead and pro- 
vided fully for the destitute. And well they may be. No 
city like the Tokyo that was, has any business being at ail, 
and certainly none like it should again be built where 
Tokyo was. To allow another such city to arise, would 
be a flying in the face of nature, which might properly 
move her to a petulant repetition of the recent catastrophe 

if nature can ever properly be thought of as petulant, 
however foolish we may become. 

The truth is we are very dumb, and slow to learn what 
should be patent. If ever a people had warning of what 
might at any time befall in the “due course of nature,” it 
would seem to be the Japanese. The sciences of seis- 
mography and seismology have some time since reached 
such a delevopment as to indicate what was likely to hap- 
pen. In the earth tremors for which Japan, as only Italy 
hesides, has been made famous the world over, there has 


been daily and, indeed, almost hourly warning. Yet here 
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abode five millions of people in flimsy wooden houses, 
over fragile gas mains, which these tremors might at any 
time sever, and whose highly inflammable outburst would 
certainly catch the ever-ready spark. 

And it is now further well known that this sort of thing 
will continue. The-earth is built to tremble from time to 
time in that region. The rest of the earth’s surface can 
remain stable only as this trembling shall continue. There 
one of the earth-crust’s safety-valves has been located. So 
Japan’s catastrophe and the reconstruction of her wrecked 
civilization becomes a real world problem. People cannot 
live in Japan, or at least that part of Japan, in cities of the 
type of the old Tokyo, nor in cities of the type of any oj 
our conventionally built centers, and hope to survive repe- 
titions of this disaster. Either Japan must devise a new 
type of city construction, which will be proof avainst the 
operations of this universal safety-valve, or else her peo- 
ple must get out of that locality. Japan has shown a very 
pronounced disposition to seek this latter recourse, at 
least for her surplus population. It is of record, however, 
that certain other peoples and their governments have not 
been cordial toward this proposal. Thus the disaster in 
Japan reads others than the Japanese a lecture on human 
relationships and on statesmanship. 

It is a most significant change which has come over our 
generation, when an “act of God,” such as has moved 
former generations to hopeless panic or search for the 
malignities of “divine” vengeance, prompt such medita- 
tions as those to which our philosophers and_ publicists 
and the public press are now given. Already there are 
very few events which catch us altogether unawares. Care- 
iessness and disregard of the plain behests of knowledge 
aiready attained tie back of practically every calamity 
Nature 
She works in very orderly fashion, and 
takes no delight in making havoc of our affairs. God 1s 
not “out gunning” for the unwary or the wicked. Our 
lives are shortened for the most part by preventable 


disease. 


which befalls either the individual or society. 
is not spleenful. 


There are precious few “accidents” in human 
experience. The slaughter wrought by automobiles is 
tolly, sheer, almost entirely unadulterated human folly— 
either behind the steering wheel or before the radiator, 
Ikven earthquakes are not an “inscrutable providence.” 
They have no “meaning,” except that which all human 
experiences have, or are intended to have. We are finding 
a finer and richer divinity in human life, in the degree n 
which the inscrutable “acts of God” are banished from 
both our legal terminology and from our organization of 
personal and social life. Nature does not make havoc of 
our ant-hills simply to be making havoc. 

The promptness and courage with which the Japanese 
have set about repairing their ravaged fortunes have 
prompted the remark of one of our editors, that the event 
reveals both the feebleness and the majesty of man. Na- 
ture must find an even greater joy, in witnessing and con- 
tributing to such restorations, than did our little girl in 
discovering the rehabilitations of the week in her violated 
ant-hill. It would be too bad if the industry of the art 
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should not be matched by her lordly human superior. And 
if his intelligence does not guide him into realizing that 
he has not to deal with malignant or capricious forces, 
who go out of their way to do him and his constructions 
damage, he will not be worthy of the estate which exalts 
him above the ants. They rebuilt in the old way on the 
old site. Nature cannot repent of her past depredations 
and graciously resolve not again to offend. All of her ways 
gre ways of pleasantness and make for peace, for those 
who seek her peace and pursue it. Only those who blindly 
and obstinately maintain their roost on the universal 
safety-valves get repeatedly and violently blown off. Japan 
must be helped to rebuild her cities in accordance with the 
natural laws of her domain, or she must be helped to get 
off this safety-valve, through whose proper functioning 
the lives of us all are daily preserved. 


The Mirror in the Corridor 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS in a certain city wherein is a Large Inn, and I 
| lodged there. And I walked down a Corridor that 

was very long, and I thought it longer than it was. 
For I seemed to see it stretching far ahead, and I came, 
as it were, suddenly to the end, where there was a Great 
And as I approached the Mirror and knew not 
that it was a Mirror, but thought that it was the Corridor 
stretching on, I saw a man approaching me, and I was 
minded to turn to the Right, thinking that he also would 
turn, and it was when he turned so that he still faced me, 
that I recognized myself. Now there was a moment, and 
it may have been the hundreth part of a second, in which 
| saw myself as if I had not been myself, and I had 
opportunity, as it were, for an Impartial and Unbiased Im- 
pression of myself, such as I might, peradventure, make 
And whether I thought myself a 
Gentleman or a Grouch, and whether I thought that I 


Mirror. 


upon another man. 


should like to know myself better or not so well, is no 
part of this Parable. 

Even so, Aeneas, at Carthage, waiting for the coming 
of Queen Dido, saw on the walls of Juno’s temple the 
pictures of the Trojan war, and among the mighty chiefs 
there moved se quoque agnovit, which is in the Latia 
tongue, and meaneth, being interpreted, that there he saw 
his unknown self. He had opportunity to see himself as 
if he had been another man. 

\nd I have been told concerning them that go unto 
Movie Shows, that now and then in pictures of a crowd, 
they recognize themselves. And I heard a tale concern- 
ing one man, who on a certain day and in a crowd had 
lost a ring from his finger, and in the movie saw it drop 
and went back unto that same place and recovered it. 

And I would that I could reel off a Parable that should 
discover unto some men where and how they lost some of 
their fine and high ideals that slip from them unnoticed 
even as a ring slippeth from a finger and is gone but not 
missed. And I would that I could place a Mirror before 
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every man as he swingeth down Life’s Corridor, feeling 
in his pocket for a tip for the Bellhop, that wi!l make him 
see both his present self and the man that he might be. 

For, beloved, I am persuaded that there are a few of us 
that might not be profited by an Objective Vision of our 
Present Selves and a glimpse of our Potential Selves. 

For Handel was Forty years of age when his soul 
wakened unto Musick and the great master had his in- 
troduction unto his real self. Beloved, even now art thou 
a Son or Daughter of God, but it possibly hath not yet 
occurred unto thee what thou mightest be, and it will be a 
mistake if thou waitest for heaven to find out. 


The Unknown 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 
HE O_p Wreck—Why will you leave us? This is 
home. 
I—Oh, the lands beyond! 
THe O_p Wreck—They are unknown. 
I—I dream of them. 
THE O_p WreEcK—Stay with us. You know the village. 
I—But the world! 
THe O_p WrEecK—You know the nets and boats. 
I—I wonder where the sea is deepest. 
THE O_tp Wreck—You know the boys and girls. 
I—I wonder how they live out there. 
THE O_p Wreck—You know the churchyard and its 
stones. 
I—The life! The life out there! 
THe O_p Wreck—A thousand voices urge you not to 
leave. Who calls from the unknown? 
I—The Unknown. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Utopia 


DAY will come, in not undreamed of years 
When men shall wake with singing on their lips. 
Their toil will bloom with hope, uncursed by fears; 
They will not labor to the tune of whips; 
They will not close their days as battered ships! 
Then all shall be as gods, Olympus-born, 
And joy shall grace each heart. As beauty drips 
From summer dawns, so from the fields of corn 
Shall gladness be shed forth on all the sons of morn. 
) 
Then lust will die, and gold will lose its lure. 
No soul will gloat while others starve for bread. 
The lore of love will prove the ample cure 
For all earth’s ills, now meetly harvested. 
Each man, a king, in pride shall lift his head, 
And every child, still bright with heaven’s gleams, 
Shall play in Eden gardens, tenanted 
By fays and elves. By softly flowing streams 
We men of earth shall find again our long lost dreams. 





America and the New Race 
By Edward A. Steiner 


OME time ago | stood before a great mountain wail, 
hemmed in and breathless. I heard a roar, a rush, 
a crash; yet felt an oppressive stillness. ‘There was 
rigidity yet movement. I do not know the mountains, 
I yearn 
for them when | am away, yet I do not love them. They 


My friend and neighbor, the late 


though I live among them a part of each year. 


lift me, yet depress me. 
Enos Mills, who loved mountains more than people and 
knew them better, explained to me that the mountains are 
alive, that they are not static but fleet. I recalled some 
lines, which long ago filtered into my brain and lodged 
there: 

The hills are shadows, 

And they flow 

From form to form— 

And nothing stands. 

They meet like mist 

The solid lands— 

Like clouds they shape 

Themselves, and go. 


“That is it,” he said. 
ands of years could be compressed into minutes, we would 


“If the geological process of thous- 


see the mountains like waves, riding, crashing against each 
other and losing themselves in the great plains—a vast, 
dry ocean.” 

In a sense, races are like mountains; only their coming 
and going are much faster, for history works more speed- 
ily than geology. If the camera could catch the movement 
we would see races emerging like battlefields, out of a 


chrysalis; or like rivers, rising and blending their vari- 
Race is less rigid than 


ously tinted streams in the sea. 
rock; it is not a fixed standard but an achieved height; it 
is not a Chinese wall, but a fence; it does not mean eternal 
bliss or everlasting damnation—but purgatory. It does 
not mean superiority or inferiority, but advancement or 
retardation. Race is only a becoming. This is good 
It is a page, which today is, 
There is race growth 
and decay; choice and rejection, salvation and damnation. 
In every age there are chosen people. On the track of 
history there is always a limited train; but it is switched 
or ditched, and the freight train or a string of empties get 


the right of way, are loaded and make good time. 


science and good religion. 
and tomorrow may have passed. 


RACE LABELS ARTIFICIAL 

Race growth is partly natural, due to the race material, 
and partly artificial, due to the kind of environment, 
which hinders or helps. The student of race problems 
knows that our classification of races is convenient, but 
not decisive, and that the labels are pasted on, not printed 
in. Science has failed to present complete race character- 
izations, even as it has failed to discover the mechanics 
We know that both work like the 
weights of a clock and the pendulum; both help to meas- 


of environment. 


ure time—or make history. 

One of the reasons why our labels do not fit is that 
races are composites, merged into common semblance by 
the pressure of environment. “All niggers” may “look 
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alike” to us, but they are not alike. In Africa the varied 
blood strains are not dried up in spite of the heat. Be 
douins, Ansorites, Hittites, Greek proselytes, Moors, Tar. 
tars and Slavs have become Jews through Hebrew culture. 
There are Jews and Jews. The Chinese have absorbed all 
China is not a race, but a civilization, 
Of the sixty million Germans, scarcely a sixth are what we 
call Teutonic. The rest are Slavic, Latin, Celtic and a 
mixed strain of Semitic. The English people are Anglo- 
Saxon, Dane and Norman. The Magyars, one of the most 
\ital peoples of Central Europe, are Mongol, Slav, Latin 
and German, with some infusion of gypsy and Jewish 
blood. 


their conquerors. 


RACE AND NATION 

In the political frame of modern history it is the nation, 
not the race, which divides or unites. Nation is the new 
race, only partly biological and often altogether cultural, 
The recent diagnosis of the diseased body of Europe 
Was not on racial but on linguistic organs; for though 
blood is thicker than water, language is thicker than blood, 
and common economic and political interests are thicker 
than either. The modern nation rises above race and lan- 
guage—even above religion. In fact, nationalism is a re 
There are many religions in which the people of 
a nation believe, but there is only one which they con- 
sistently practice—nationalism. Nation is a spiritual unit. 
It may be of many languages, as in Switzerland, or of 
many races, as it is practically everywhere; yet the na- 
tional will coordinates the many members and makes of 
them one body. 

It is such a spiritual unit which is being created in 
America. The process is not new, and much has already 
been accomplished. We are not merely so many states 
held together by the constitution. We are a body—a “cor- 
pus”—which not only works and eats and drinks; but 
which thinks and has aspirations. We know the body can 
protect itself and can attack, if necessary. There is little 
or no warring among the members, less on the whole than 
among some of the more homogeneous nations. The 
fearful and unbelieving among us need to know something 
of the compiexion of the European parliaments. Com- 
munists and socialists are entrenched, and bolshevism is 
discussed more openly than the making of home-brew is 
with us. Our congress is at least 99 per cent pure—“it 
floats.” The blocs in congress which trouble the orthodox 
are not racial or religious, and economically not even pale 
pink, much less red. 


ligion. 


WAR AND NATIONAL WILL 


If the war has proved anything, it has proved that we 
have a national will in spite of the variety of our origins. 
With an inspiring leader, we are fusable under the pres- 
sure of a great enterprise, or even in commonplace times. 
In the great leader the cultural environment is focused, 
as in a searchlight. Washington and Lincoln stir the for- 
eign-born like a tonic, and our national calendar needs 
more saints to stimulate emulation. It was a long time 
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between Lincoln and Roosevelt. We have printed many 
hooks to teach the foreigner civics, but we lack in living 
The foreigner is not so much a problem in 
civics as he is in civilization; he is not so much a question 


epistles. 


of politics as of culture; it is not so much a question of 
voting or fighting as it is of feeling and thinking. Cul- 
ture cannot be manufactured, it grows. The process is 
slower if the race elements are varied; bui a homogeneous 
culture is possible, even under that handicap. In order 
to develop a cultural race, the race elements must be good. 
Not even Burbank can raise figs from thistles, though he 
can make a cactus edible. 


DULLNESS NOT NUMBNESS 

It is true that the newer American race strains lead 
tack to humble origins, and that the background of the 
later immigrants is not reassuring; but they had little to 
io with its making. The so-called superior ruling classes 
have made and wrecked their kingdoms and empires. 
They drained the villages of vital men, and starved the 
women and children, mortgaging the health and happiness 
of many generations. The peasants were merely pawns 
in a game, and winning or losing was not of their willing. 
They were not the dregs of the race, though they were at 
the bottom. The healthiest part of Europe’s population 
was the peasantry. All the royal princelings nursed at the 
breasts of peasant women, and many a rotten branch of a 
noble house was made fruitful again by being grafted 
upon peasant stock. 

The mental tests which have been made among drafted 
men of foreign birth may or may not be conclusive; but 
dullness is not dumbness. The peasant mind is sluggish 
and unstimulated ; but the values are there and only await 
the proper environment to develop them. Exhausting la- 
bor in industry, poor food, unbalanced rations, the grip of 
superstition, “the iron shirt of custom,” fear and other 
terrors, are the hard crust covering over fine material. In 
European armies, it was found that the dull peasant mind 
grew more luminous under the more stirring experiences 
of barrack life. In the villages the awakened peasant was 
the one who had military experience. Bettered economic 
conditions lifted the level of intelligence among the peas- 
ants of many European countries. soil 
which responded to the touch of plow and harrow. The 
immigrant returned from America is often a good example 
of what a new environment may do to both mind and 
manners. The margin of crime and dependency chalked up 
against the immigrant by statisticians is not free from 
prejudices, even though it is marked in figures; for the 
environmental factors are usually underestimated. The 
immigrant’s work is often hazardous to life and limb, 
families are unprotected when the bread winner is ill or 
dies; living conditions are bad, and the city streets are 
not wholesome for the nation’s youth. The breaking 
down of parental authority, the disintegration of the fam- 
ily, the weakened influence of religion—all of these are 
factors difficult to carry against the cold statistics. 


It was fallow 


OLD WORLD SHOWINGS 


In the old world, environmental effects can be more 
easily studied, because the conditions are more or less 
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siatic. lor instance, in a certain village in Slovakia, thett 
and robbery were common; but so was poverty. The 
land was owned by an aristocrat and the peasants were 
field workers. When they emigrated to the United States 
and returned with their hard-earned savings, the estates 
which had been broken up for want of field workers were 
pought by these returned immigrants and the crime against 
property practically disappeared. In another village the 
women were prostitutes, the fine restraint which is usual 
among the Slav women being broken down by soldiers 
who were quartered in the peasant homes. When perma- 
nent barracks were built, the moral efficiency became 
permanent. Two hours walking distance from this place, 
Puritan virtues prevail, and their source is the influence of 
Hussite refugees who came there from Bohemia centuries 
ago. The difference between Czechs and Slovaks in 
mental alertness, capacity for business and government, is 
purely environmental. The immigrant represents both 
good and bad human material. Some of it is cement, 
some of it sand and some of it just dirt, but some of it 
will fit into our cultural mold—and some of it will not. 
The fire through which the material has to pass and be 
tried is the environment. 


AN “IF” OF HISTORY 


It is true that the history of this continent would have 
been different if the French had remained master of it 
from the Heights of Abraham to the Gulf of Mexico; but 
if these French had been Huguenots rather than Roman 
Catholics, middle class folk, well bred burghers who went 
out with a protest, rather than peasants who were colon- 
ized en masse, the variation might not have been so very 
great. It was fortunate that the Pilgrims and Puritans 
found free land, for only so did they find freedom. Had 
they been serfs, or renters, had they held the land by 
grace of a landed aristocracy, they might never have been 
able to sing, “My Country ’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty.” Even the Pilgrim Puritans would have written 
a different tale for posterity to read, had they come to an 
enervating climate, or had the land been held by an en- 
trenched master class, or the hills been barren of coal and 
ore. 

One cannot change one’s race like a garment. 
is not a white man 


A Negro 
breeches instead 
of a loin cloth; yet a Negro who has lived with the English 
in the West Indies is auite another Negro from the ore 
who was left behind on the west coast of Africa. 


because he wears 


IIe, in 
turn, differs from the Negro whom fate threw into the 
hands of Yankee slave traders, and who is the product not 
only of slavery, but also of the present maladjustment 
between the two races; for it is easier to take people out 
of slavery than it is to take slavery out of people. The 
Jew does not become an Anglo-Saxon because he changes 
his name from Rosenbaum to Robinson, or because he 
speaks English rather than Yiddish; yet the Jew from the 
ghetto who moves to a small town in Oklahoma returns to 
his people a stranger; and in his children, these changes 
will be more than attitude toward costumes or customs. 
The narrow-chested, often narrow-minded jew from (+e 
Polish ghetto, is undoubtedly the Jew who moved from 
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Germany to the more hospitable Slavic country; but at a 
glance the difference between the German and Polish Jew 
may be told, even after the latter shears his ringlets and 
discards his caftan. The so-called Spaniole Jew, the 
aristocrat of Jewry, shows the influence of his Castilian 
sojourn, even after centuries of depressing environment 
in the levant. Environment has not transformed the Jew, 
but it has changed him. 


ENVIRONMENT AND INDIVIDUAL 

The power of environment is limited by the capacity 
of adjustment on the part of the individual. The more 
completely the individual is adjusted to one environment, 
the more difficult it is for him to adjust himself to a new 
one. The individual is like a marble block; the less formed 
it is, the more chance the artist has to shape the image he 
has conceived. The Jews adjust themselves easily in one 
sense, for they have been wanderers on the face of the 
earth for two thousand years, but their Hebraic culture 
holds them in a mold. The new environment has to be 
vital enough to break that hard crust. Zangwill’s melting- 
pot may not melt; but that may be due to the fact that 
the fire is not steady enough and not because divergent 
people cannot be fused into a cultured unit. We are hot 
and cold by turns, we grow hysterical about Americaniza- 
tion and then grow calm. We overdo, we sear and burn; 
or we let the fires go down, and the pot grows cold. 

Americanism is a dogmatic religion without dogmas 
It is formulated by economic coun- 
cils, manufacturers associations or labor unions, and 
changes with our economic desires. Labor unions are now 
American, now un-American. Sabotage is American 1/ 
practised by tobacco growers or Ku Klux klan; but un- 
American if practised by the I. W. W. What is Amer- 
ican? What is un-American? What is the American 
mold into which we wish to cast this foreign material? 
good, bad and indiffer- 


and without religion. 


The varied blood strains are here 
ent. The doors at Ellis Island are all but closed; what- 
ever damage has been done is done, and was of our own 
doing. Our forefathers started the difficulty by coming 
to a red man’s country and stepping ruthlessly into a red 
man’s culture. They had too much religion to exterminate 
him, and too little not to exploit him. 


THE RED MAN 

They brought salvation to the red man, but they also 
brought him syphilis, smallpox and the only “Three R’s” 
which affected the Indian seriously: viz, Rum, Rifles and 
Real estate agents. The racial American has remained 
the real alien—alien to our speech, our religion, to the 
basic virtues of our civilization. Our forefathers increased 
the difficulty by importing black men and women, further 
removed from them in the race scale than the Indian, but 
nearer to them in civilization. 

Moreover, from the beginning, the white race strains 
were varied. “Every once in a while,” says John Palmer 
Gavit in his “Americans by Choice,” “someone arises with 
ashes upon his head, and bemoans the threatened disap- 
pearance of what he is pleased to call the American type. 
He never describes it; it is difficult to learn what is meant 
by that phrase. This is not strange, for there is no such 
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thing, if racial type is meant. There never has been any 
such thing. Perhaps we might know what the expression 
might mean in New England: a combination of English, 
Scotch or Welsh, who in turn would be bred of Dane, 
Pict and Saxon, Norman and Celt, with perhaps a strain 
of French or maybe Dutch. In Pennsylvania it would 
likely be English Quaker or Plattdeutsch. The French. 
Spanish combination in the gulf region, the Scandinavian 
or German in the middle west, and southern California, 
and so on. All are ‘American’ by a title as good as that 
of those who trace their descent from the Pilgrim fathers,” 


“SAVED BY GRACE” 

Whether Mr. Gavit is right or not, the fact is, that we 
are already a mixture, a hodge-podge, if you please; mon- 
grels, many of us—as yet virile, vital and still very much 
alive. Perhaps we shall develop a national eugenics, and 
law will regulate our mating more than it does; or a caste 
system will stratify us and save us from the doom pro- 
nounced by biology. “But a people is more than anthro- 
pometrics, or a biological formula—it is above and beyond 
everything else, a Soul.” 

We must be saved by grace, though we are doomed by 
race. Above the biological mass which we found here, 
brought here, lured here, or stole here, the nation must 
rise, like a shepherd, above the flock, and create an envir- 
onment in which the individual will be of supreme value— 
in which personality and not property will be the measure 
of achievement; in which each of us can be entirely him- 
self, and so enrich the whole; an environment which will 
make for unity and not press for uniformity. Such an 
environment already exists, not only in the hearts and 
minds of good and great men, but here and there—in 
homes, schools, churches, settlements, even in industry. It 
needs to grow, and for that we need patience; for that we 
need the patience of God. 


VERSE 


The Invisible Singer 


OBINS are silent where they fly; 
Their songs are sung, their nests forsaken. 
No swallows twitter in the sky; 
From every bough dead leaves are shaken, 
And like a ghost the day goes by. 


I look into my heart, and lo! 
As from a bare October thicket, 
I hear a cheerful music flow— 
The spirit’s invisible cricket, 
Singing till comes the shrouding snow! 
CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN. 


Fable 


ISION climbed the height with eager feet, 
Sensing the Beauty it should find at last; 
Proof lagged behind, believing Vision false, 
To learn in truth that Beauty long had passed! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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A Valid Christianity for Today: 


By William E. Sweet 


“The Road Away From Revolution,” concludes his 


Pte Ro President Wilson in his recent essay on 
statement with these words: 


The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. 
It can be saved only by becoming permeated with the spirit 
of Christ and being made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit. 

In this essay Mr. Wilson discusses capitalism and 
frankly asks the question, “Is the capitalistic system unim- 
peachable?” Even to raise the question is, in the opinion 
of some people, economic heresy. Under the provisions 
of the Lusk law of the state of New York, if Mr. Wilson 
had raised this question two years ago it would have ren- 
dered him ineligible as a teacher in the public schools of 
that state. Happily, the laws which were passed as a re- 
sult of war hysteria have been repealed. The solution of 
the question of the adequacy of the capitalistic system 
upon which to build a world civilization will be obtained 
only by the free, open and tolerant discussion of the issues 
involved and not by repressive legislation. 


MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL REDEMPTION 


I have referred to this essay of Mr. Wilson’s only be- 
cause he states that the material redemption of society 
waits upon its spiritual redemption. We are drawn to the 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, that instead of there being 
a great gulf fixed between what is material and what is 
spiritual, they are interdependent and are intimately re- 
lated. Since the day of its foundation, the church has 
taught that spirituality is a sort of mystical experience. 
But multitudes of people who have had such an experience 
may not possess an experience or knowledge such as is 
necessary to redeem the world from selfishness and in- 
justice, without which, we are told, civilization cannot be 
saved materially. We have all known men whose sense 
of the presence of God in their lives was unquestioned, but 
whose sense of justice was as lacking as that of a slave 
driver in an African jungle. If such men were told that 
they were standing in the way of the spread of the gospel 
they would exhibit their check books to show how much 
money they were giving to foreign missions. Or if, as a 
minister, you should in your sermons suggest that there 
was any inconsistency between such a type of Christian 
and the practice of injustice in business and industry, you 
would be told that you were getting entirely too liberal in 
your views, and perhaps a little radical. But the sort of 
Spirituality which attacks injustice in human relations, 
which attacks selfishness and greed as the legitimate out- 
growth of the capitalistic system, is the kind of spirituality 
which President Wilson says the world needs and must 
have if civilization is to endure. 

We must broaden our conception of spirituality to in- 
clude every man who has the mind of Christ. We should 
recognize as Christian brethren and fellow soldiers in this 
battle for the spiritual and material redemption of the 


“Address delivered at the Disciples Convention, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Sept. 7, 1928. 


world, every man of any race, color or creed, to whom 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of mam is a 
conviction, and who is earnestly endeavoring to make it a 
reality in the world. Dogma must be relegated to the 
dark ages from whence it came if it does not feed the fires 
of a passion for the redemption of the world from a ma- 
terialism which will mean its annihilation, unless it is 
checked. Philosophers may indulge themselves in their 
disquisitions but unless they help to cure the cankering 
sores of the world they are as “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” As an illustration of what I mean, I would re- 
fer to the recent reception by the All-Russian church of 
the two fraternal delegates of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which resulted in the pledge of $50,000 by the 
Methodist bishops for the furtherance of Christian educa- 
tion in Russia, the money to be expended by the Russian 
church. One cannot read the account of this wonderful 
meeting in Moscow without being thrilled with the spirit 
of Christ which pervaded the assembly. 


CHRIST'S TEACHING ONLY HOPE 

It is a notable fact that leading statesmen and publicists 
of all nations have united since the world war in declaring 
that the philosophy of life proclaimed by Jesus Christ is 
the only solution for the turmoil, jealousy and hatred 
from which the world suffers. This is the universal ver- 
dict of Christians and non-Christians alike. Is not the 
church then “summoned to reconsider its own gospel, to 
re-define its attitude toward the present social order, and 
to interpret for our time the way of life involved in Claris- 
tian discipleship?” 

The church—Protestant and Roman Catholic—is the 
only institution in society whose sole task it is to study 
and interpret the spirit and ideas of Jesus Christ to the 
For this cause, the church was founded. If it 
fails to teach the supreme value of every individual sou) 
in the sight of God and ceases to proclaim service and 
sacrifice as the laws of his kingdom, its influence upon 
civilization will become negligible and some other agency 
will take the place of the church in the task of redeeming 
civilization. On the other hand, if the church proclaims 
courageously and fearlessly the whole message of Jesus 
and seeks to test society by this standard, its power will 
increase and its influence expand throughout the world. 
The church is too often moved by fear, timidity and ex- 
pediency when it should be actuated by courage, boldness 
and assurance. The church must face the world with 
“the trenchant revolutionary judgments of the Master.” 
Happily, the church in recent months has given evidence 
that it realizes its power and responsibility in leading the 
fight to eliminate the twelve-hour day from the steel in- 
dustry. 


world. 


SEARCH FOR TRUTH 
A primary requisite for a valid Christianity for today is 
that it shall be characterized by diligent, earnest, consci- 
entious search for truth. This has not always been char- 
acteristic of the church in the past. Many church leaders 
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have been men whose attitude toward new truth was ex- 
ceedingly hostile. With minds apparently closed, sealed 
and locked to any but their own shibboleths, they have 
persistently attempted to protect the minds of others from 
accepting truth which they themselves could not believe. 
It was not so long since that one of our great denomina- 
tions was almost rent asunder by heresy trials and a leac- 
ing theological seminary was placed under the ban ct 
this church. Today this seminary is tlie leading institu- 
tion of its kind in America, with students crowding its 
doors and its professors and teachers welcomed on all re- 
ligious platforms. A slight heresy breeze was recently 
stirred in this same denomination by a leading layman, 
but it is freely predicted that this is a closed incident. 
However, the layman in question is exceedingly resource- 
ful and has a faculty of getting his second wind, so he 
may “come back.” 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 
All of us know that what is condemned as error today 
A final answer to the 
question, “What is truth?” will never be made until we 
come to understand fully what Jesus meant when he said, 
“IT am the Truth.” Every true Christian must be a seeker 
after truth. A finite mind cannot fully apprehend truth, 
but some men can apprehend it more fully than others 
because they have keener and better trained intellects and 


is accepted as truth tomorrow. 


finer and more sensitized spiritual natures. They have a 
supreme longing to know God and to them God reveals 
himself. Those of us to whom truth must be taught by 
others because not much truth will ever be revealed to us, 
must keep our minds open to accept truth from whatever 
source it may come, so long as it appeals to our intelligence, 
our experience and our conscience. It is time we fling 
wide open the windows of our mind, that we sweep out 
the cobwebs of fear, distrust and intolerance and extend 
what the Chinese call the grace of “mental hospitality” to 
those who come in the name of Christ, teaching what they 
believe to be God’s eternal truth. 

A valid Christianity for today will not only accept in 
principle, but will accept in practice, the teachings of 
All the rep- 
resentatives of the various nations at the Washington con- 


Jesus concerning the whole conduct of life. 


ference for the reduction of armament, accepted in. prin- 
ciple the opening statements of Secretary Hughes, but 
immediately, with one accord, they began to assert certain 
reservations in the application of these principles. Has 
not the church been guilty of exactly the same thing? It 
has accepted in principle the teaching of Jesus concerning 
love, brotherhood, service and unselfishness, but in the 
application of these principles, it has continually made res- 
ervations. Millions of Christians believe in justice, so 
long as it is applied in Europe or in China, but to apply 
justice where they are directly and financially concerned, 
is to them often impracticable idealism. The self-determi- 
nation of nations is a principle widely accepted in America, 
but we have not always been willing to apply this prin- 
ciple justly in Mexico, Haiti, or the countries of Central 
America. Again, it is said that the church must not ad- 
vocate a program for the application of the teachings of 
Christ to the economic order lest we create a schism in 
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the church. Better a schism on the application of religion 
to all of life than union on the basis of some outwor 
dogma of the past! If we cannot apply Christ’s gospel to 
life, of what value is it? Truth has no advantage ove; 
error unless it results in right conduct. Only the gospe 
of Christ applied to life makes it worth while. 

I say to my boy, “Thou shalt not steal.” The boy asks. 
“Steal what?” Suppose I answer, “Just do not steal,” 
Of what value is this command? But when I say, “Thoy 
shalt not steal thy neighbor’s apples,” then it is put s9 
concretely that he must either obey or commit sin. Christ 
taught that we should love, but whom should we love? 
Our neighbor and our enemy. But how should we love 
our neighbor? And how do we 
We show self-love by securing for our. 
selves and our families the good things of life—not neces- 
sarily luxuries, but the necessities and comforts. We love 
ourselves when we desire healthful and agreeable sur. 
roundings; we love ourselves when we desire nourishing 
food ; we love ourselves and our families by providing edu- 
cational advantages, recreation and pleasure. We love 
ourselves when we attempt to free ourselves from econom- 
ic care. If in these ways we show self-love, we shall, if 
we love our neighbor as ourselves, covet these very same 
things for him, and we will use every possible effort so 
to affect the social order that a more abundant life, so fer 
as material things are concerned, may be possible to all 
men. What the church of the twentieth century must do is 
to make real the Christian virtues of love, service, right- 
eousness and justice by applying them to existing economic 
conditions. The world is crying out for a religion which 
has in it the ring of reality. 


As we love ourselves. 
love ourselves? 


SOCIAL CREED OF CHURCHES 

No one thought much about the social creed of the 
churches until an attempt was made to apply this creed to 
the steel industry, then forsooth, some church leaders, both 
ministers and laymen, raised the objection that the church 
was meddling. If this idea should prevail in the church, 
the church would be set back decades in influence. G. K. 
Chesterton, the English publicist, recently said, ‘“Chris- 
tianity has not been tried and-found wanting; it has been 
tried and found difficult.” I plead today for an economic 
organization of society which-,will make real what we 
mean by the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. I plead for a program of Christian teaching which 
will make real what is meant by the statement that service 
and sacrifice are the primary motives for the Christian 
life. I plead for a program of Christian teaching which 
will make real what we mean when we pray “Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done in earth even as it is done in 
heaven.” 

A valid Christianity for today will not fear the conse- 
quences upon the social order should it become Chris 
tianized. There are some Christian men so wedded te 
the present order that if it should be found necessary t¢ 
change it in order to Christianize it they would vote “No 
change.” Professor George A. Coe, of Columbia University, 
a widely accepted Christian teacher, says: 


Is a system in which one works for wages and another 
for profits fundamentally Christian, anti-Christian or net- 
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tral? Are its motives Christian? What is the effect upon 
character of the repeated exercise of its motives? What is 
the actual outcome as respects the relations of man to man? 
Here we are concerned with the meaning and value of life. 
Our question leads straight back to Christ and straight for- 
ward to any vision that we dare to indulge concerning the 
coming of the kingdom of God. It is not answered by any 
position we might take on such special problems as hours 
of labor or prevention of industrial accidents; much less can 
any talk of a fair wage so much as touch it. It is the great 
parting of ways for the Christian ethics of society. The 
ministry must take, on this question, an open stand that is 
definitely Christian, or lose its soul. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


The questions which Professor Coe here propounds are 
tundamental and of far reaching importance. They reach 
down to the very roots of our faith and Christian teach- 
ing. The church may temporize with these questions, but 
sooner or later it must face them. It must decide whether 
the present economic order is Christian, and if it is not, 
whether it can be made Christian and still retain its funda- 
mental principles, embodied in what we call “capitalism.” 
lf capitalism cannot be made Christian, then will the 
church oppose it because it is fundamentally anti-Chris- 
tian? I do not attempt at this time to argue the question. 
| simply state the problem which is fundamental to the 
growth and influence of the Christian church and I believe 
to the maintenance of civilization itself. 

Finally, a valid Christianity for today will cease to be 
doubtful or skeptical about the practicability of Chris- 
tianity or uncertain as to the possibility of Jesus’ teachings 
becoming dominant in the world. Either love or force will 
ultimately rule the world. If force rules, Christianity is 
If Christianity rules, force is doomed. Upon 
which side of this momentous question will the church 
array itself? Again let me quote Chesterton: “Chris- 
tianity has not been tried and found wanting; it has been 
tried and found difficult.” Does not “difficult” to the av- 
erage Christian mean “impracticable” or “impossible”? 


-_- 
doomed. 


HUMAN NATURE CHANGEABLE 

The argument one usually hears against the ultimate 
triumph of a Christian social order is that human nature 
cannot be changed, therefore, a Christian social order can 
uot be hoped for. This statement is made with such 
finality in the press, in private conversation and elsewhere 
that it is too often accepted without question. John Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of total depravity, as once held, is only com- 
parable to it. A halt is always reached in any political or 
social discussion when some one says, “Yes, but human 
nature being what it is—.” It is easy to blame human 
nature for the sins of society and since it is said that hu- 
man nature cannot be changed, the vicious circle is com- 
plete. Human nature is stubborn, but it can be changed. 
It is constantly being changed by education, environment 
and by religion. Nor is human nature all bad. A little 
Japanese girl studying in this country said she “felt so 
good wher she did a kind deed that she could not be all 
bad.” The whole foreign missionary enterprise is based 
on the hypothesis that human nature is susceptible to 
change and the history of civilization is the history of 
changing human nature. Professor W. E. Hocking, of 
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Yale University, in his book “Human Nature and Its Re- 
making,” says: 

As to structure, human nature is undoubtedly the most 
plastic part of the living world, the most adaptable, the most 
educable. Of all animals, it is man in whom heredity counts 
for least, and conscious building forces for most. Consider 
that his infancy is longest, his instincts least fixed, his brain 
most unfinished at birth, his susceptibility to constant im- 
pression keenest—and it becomes clear that in every way 
nature as a prescriptive power, has provided in him for her 
own displacement. 


A LESSON FROM BURBANK 

Can it be possible that a Burbank can so alter nature’s 
processes that flowers, vegetables and fruits can be changed 
in color, taste, odor and texture and yet the nature of man, 
who is endowed with reason and conscience, cannot be 
changed? In other words, God and man can change na- 
ture, but they cannot change human nature! This I do 
not believe, because love working through personality is 
the most powerful agency in the world. 

Every evil in society and every institution of whatever 
kind, which debases human nature must be abolished. The 
danger is that the church will compromise with expediency 
and be moved by self-interest into accepting palliative 
measures, or it will be lacking in courage when some in- 
fluence which is big and powerful enough makes it difti- 
cult to create public opinion for righteousness and justice. 

A recent writer has said that the most fundamental fact 
in the problem of social reform is the religious insolvency 
of the present age. To meet this insolvency Christians 
must be characterized by the conviction that the gospel is 
adequate to meet all the problems involved in the redemp- 
tion of the world materially and spiritually. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


T FIRST I thought the Lion was asleep. Very 
A quietly I picked up a book and sat down beside 


him. But before I had been reading long he turned 
I put down the book and at once was arrested 
by something lustrous in his eyes. 

“I have been living with twenty-six wonderful sonnets,” 
he observed. He handed to me a very tiny volume which 
bore the title “Sonnets of the Cross” by Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr. I turned to the first of the series and was quickly ar- 
rested by a line marked in the careful and individual way 
“The 


I found myself repeating 


toward me. 


which characterized my friend. The line ran thus, 
fragrance of a lost simplicity.” 
it softly, each repetition seeming to unfold more perfectly 
its subtle music and its poignant suggestion. A little 
farther along in the same sonnet came these lines: 
Autumn’s rich ruined splendor and soft haze— 
The memory of immemorial fires. 

On I went and the Lion was quite content to have it 
so. Old saints lived their lives and wrought their won- 
ders in the hearts and lives of men. Nature lives with a 
certain stainless wonder of mystical suggestion. And 
words caught old emotions and gave them a new potency 
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so that they won the immortality which can be given when 
an understanding heart can command the perfect power 
of revealing words. The strange and quiet delicacy of it 
all, the beautiful and healing power of the very speech of 
these poems of exquisite artistry, the sense that a rare and 
gracious soul had put its very secret into phrases whose 
texture was almost as wonderful as the message they had 
to bear; the happy surprise with which one found that 
our own land had poured forth this subtle distilled beauty 
of spiritual loveliness: all this quite possessed my mind as 
I went on and read every one of the twenty-six sonnets 
which the little book contains. Then I sat quite still and 
my friend who never breaks in upon a seminal silence 
uttered not a word. 

It was a lovely autumn afternoon and there was a touch 
of wistful farewell beauty about the landscape which be- 
yond the windows unfolded before one’s eye. But I was 
off in other ages and full of the pain and the rapture of 
other days. I read once more the chaste and noble words 
whose understanding music told the tale of Czdmon’s 
humiliation and of the glory of inspiration which swept 
over his spirit “ere the stars were folded in rose flame” 
at dawn. Buzzing wheels and revolting belts and all the 
clicking efficiency of modern life seemed very far away 
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and beauty like ripe fruit was hanging upon all the trees, 
At length | turned toward my friend: 

“If this is the sort of thing Americans are going to do 
and if this is the sort of thing other Americans are going 
to appreciate there are great days ahead for the children 
of the old moral and spiritual adventurers.” 

“You have thought of that, too,” smiled back the Lion, 
“We have assembled the parts of countless automobiles, 
Here there is the assembling of the evasive and almost 
impalpable elements of a great and cleansing beauty. We 
are becoming morally and spiritually lonely in the midst 
of our success and our prosperity. And so we are ready 
to learn that deep humility which will give to the nation 
a greatness which it has never known.” 

The desire to aid in the diffusion of these golden bits 
of writing was already kindled within me. I took note 
of the fact that fifty cents will secure a copy of the little 
book. The Lion had a certain slow and whimsical amuse- 
ment in his eye as he gave me the information. 

“You are a brave man if you undertake propaganda for 
a fragrance,” he declared. 

“Tt is all a part of a very ancient merchandise,” | 
laughed back. “And after all it was a fragrance and not 
an idea which made possible the Renaissance.” 


Evolution Into Immortality 


By Clerin Zumwalt 


millions of years old. 


As a man, as a human per- 


B wit YGICALLY I am not forty-five years old but 


sonality, I am a little more than forty-five, but as a 
living thing my life extends to the very foundation of 
existence. I am, biologically, not the son of my father, 
but the son of a spermatazo6n, a microscopic living thing, 
which was nurtured and harbored in my father’s body. 
The ancestors of that spermatazoon were all single cells, 
microscopic in size. Many of their later generations lived 
The 


spermatazo6n which was my immediate physiological an- 


in that great world which was my father’s body. 


cestor, was then descended from a long line of one celled 
ancestors which, physically, did not so much resemble a 
man as they did the ameeba or the paramecium which is 
revealed by our microscope in the drop of water from the 
pool by the river-side. The home of these ancestors of 
imine was, however, very different. Not one had ever seen 
They could live only in a human body, 
fed and watered from the perennial fountains of the blood 


the light of day. 


plasma and warmed by the even physiological heat of the 
hody. 

For the sake of illustrating the facts let us imagine my 
one celled ancestors to be capable of studying their en- 
vironment and of talking with one another. Suppose that 
some great seer among them had told them of a day when 
they would leave their world for another, and, guided by 
a mighty attraction, unite with another cell-being and that 
trom that union would come another world like that in 


which they lived, with its fountains of swiftly flowing 


blood and its teeming populations of living cells, and that 
they, as world instead of individual, would do tremendous 
and unheard of things. They could understand nothing 
of this. They could know only’ the parting with brothers 
and friends who had left their world for another. This 
other world must remain unknown to them until their 
time came to depart for that far country from which none 
ever returned. 


THE FIRST GREAT CHANGE 


At last, to each one, the great change came. Whirled in 
a torrent of plasma, the matured spermatazoon was swept 
from its world and hurled into another. Guided by the 
same sort of instinct that guides the spawning salmon it 
swam swiftly in the ocean of plasma toward that event 
which was the end and aim of its existence. The great 
moment comes. It blends its very being with that of an- 
other and a new life begins. Conception has occurred. 
The life of a human child has begun in its mother’s womb. 
Of course, the mental states are imagined, but the biolog- 
ical facts are correct This is the accurate history of every 
If the spermatophytes and spermatagonia left be- 
hind could feel and reason they would sorrow over the 
passing from their world of a loved one. The spermata- 
zoon I have just described, however, was not lost, for he 
was my paternal ancestor. He, as he fused with the egg, 
did not lose his life or his powers. All was gain. He 
passed into a higher realm of being. After a one celled 
history of many generations a spermatazodn leaves for- 


Iman. 
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ever its old home and associates in the body of a man and, 
blending its very being with that of the ovum, is born 
anew into a higher sphere of existence. 

Many physiologists suppose that consciousness exists 
early in the life of the embryo; that those strange chem- 
ials called harmones which course through the mother’s 
blood, together with the action of the heart and veins and 
various other physiological processes, form a physiological 
basis for a dim mental life which is, however, largely re- 
jated to the instincts and emotions. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that certain emotions seem to be fully 
developed in the new-born babe while the intelligence is 
not. The organs of intelligence—the eyes, ears, and other 
special sense organs—and the organs of the will—the 
voluntary muscles with their brain and nerve connections 
—can not mean much in the mental life of the embryo. It 
can know nothing of the preparation going on in its body 
for a wider, fuller, life. The eye or the ear can mean but 
iittle more to it than any other part of the skin. The sleep- 
ing embryo cannot even dream of the sweet face of its 
mother or the fragrant fields and green pastures of a sun- 
iit world. 


A SECOND BIRTH 


At the end of this embryonic life comes the hour of 
birth, fraught with the pains and agonies of death, and for 
ithas dawned another life. The air fills its lungs and soon 
it satishes its hunger and sleeps at its mother’s breast. In 
a few days the sleeping senses, developed in its former 
and embryonic life, begin to wake, intelligence dawns, and 
a wider, freer, fuller life begins. This new life is all gain. 
No power or ability is lost. The successive lives that have 
gone before are but preparations for this. So far we may 
definitely know that there have been two great changes 
and three lives, each as different as possible from the 
other, and each lived in an entirely different environment. 
Yet each life has arisen out of and is continuous with the 
one preceding it. In my life as spermatazo6n and as em- 
bryo I could not examine myself. I may have been, and 
probably was, conscious of certain definite feelings and 
impulses, but memory, if it existed at all, was very dim and 
imperfect, therefore there could be no definite and con- 
scious foresight. As a human personality I gradually 
acquired a wonderful memory and definite reasoning 
powers. With these I began to examine into my past and 
inquire into my future. With the help of greater men 
before me I have read, in nature’s book of life, the com- 
plete story of my two previous lives, one as spermatazo6n 
and the other as embryo. Great men tell me that there is 
to be another ; are perhaps many other, lives to follow this 
one, and finding within myself loves and ambitions which 
cannot find complete satisfaction in this life, and realizing 
that in each of my previous lives powers were developing 
which were used in a later life, those teachings seem to me 
to be eminently reasonable. 


VISTAS OF FUTURE LIFE 
Upon the foundation of this knowledge of past lives 
now revealed to me through biological science, I build the 
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belief that I shall not grow less but greater; that I shall, 
in another life, just as natural and more vivid and real 
than this one, meet with new experiences of which I can 
no more dream than the embryo in the mother’s womb can 
dream of the occupations and ambitions of manhood. I 
Lelieve that I shall be provided with new means and modes 
of expression and new avenues of knowledge, for in each 
of the previous stages life has grown greater and more 
complex. Personality will be nobler and more complete, 
loved ones will be nearer and dearer, and rare and ex- 
quisite beauties exceeding anything known to human sense 
will be unfolded to my consciousness. Since each great 
change brings gain, not loss, I believe that I shall not lose 
the memory and reasoning powers which I have gained in 
this life but shall instead gain greater powers which | 
could not now use nor understand. The change from 
spermatazoon to embryo was not like the change from 
embryo to outer world and it is not probable that the third 
great change will be like either one of the others. 


AN INFINITE PURPOSE 

It is likely that a spiritual body is growing in every 
part of my body and-may now have a definite influence 
upon its tissues. Since nothing is lost, my personality will 
continue and, in the spiritual body, will find a new and 
infinitely better instrument for expression. Love will be 
greater and more intimate, life more full and free, am- 
bition more unselfish, and knowledge will explore worlds 
of which we have heretofore not dreamed. If one asks, 
“Of what materials can a spiritual body be framed?” I 
would ask in turn, “Of what materials is matter formed?” 
“What is gravitation made of?” “What is electricity?” 
The scientist deals every day with substances as intangible 
as a spiritual body. He also deals every day with his in- 
tangible, incomprehensible electrons, things lying on the 
border between existence and non-existence, and dis- 
covered purely through the reasoning processes. I be- 
lieve that there is strong evidence to support the doctrine 
of the ether and the electron, but I believe that the thinkers 
of the world are, in this generation, presented with even a 
stronger body of evidence of immortality and also con- 
siderable evidence for the existence of a spiritual body. At 
this point, I might call attention to the fact that in the 
successive lives described above there is less and less of 
waste as we ascend the scale. Millions of spermatozoa are 
lost in the forming of one embryo, while but few embryos 
perish before they see the light of day as human chiidren. 
May we dare to hope that even a larger per cent of the 
spiritual bodies of men will survive the ordeal ot the 
“great change” called death? 

As we think upon the wonderful stages we have all 
passed through and consider the unfathomable mystery of 
our ultimate origin, it gradually dawns upon us that in- 
finite mind and purpose lie in it all and that at best we can 
understand but an infinitesimal portion of our own being 
and origin, and that our ultimate destiny lies shrouded in 
the mists which hover over unknown shores. We know 
that each of us has lived three lives and twice passed 
through a change as great as death, and this gives us 
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reason to believe that there lie before us many other lives, 
cach a preparation for the next and separated from it by 
a great change which shuts us from the old world and 
opens up a new which is infinitely more varied and more 
wonderful. 

We know that the things we see and hear depend upon 
the nature of our minds and upon the construction of its 
implements, the eye and the ear. Physics positively proves 
that there can be forces and forms of matter unknown to 
us because of the deficiencies of our senses and the crudi- 
A world of life and mind, in- 
Invisible 
forms may hover around us and unheard footfalls pass our 


ties of our instruments. 
tangible and unknown, may lie all about us. 
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threshold. Heaven may hold court in our garden, spirit 
forms may gather invisible roses at our door, and a choir 
of angels may be this evening singing amid the blooming 
apple trees. 

We know that endless systems of worlds and suns iie 
out in the infinite depths of space where life and mind 
could climb from glory to glory, from stage to stage of 
being, in the endless evolution of the immortal soul. Up 
from the atom and the cell we have come through the 
cycles of life, and beyond lie the far and endless reaches 
of time and the interminable, fathomless, depths of space 
with their promise of endless life and love, infinite wonder 
and joy, and boundless and unfettered existence. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 1, 1923. 

| on notes are sent from the country-side, but before 

another week is over we shall be home again in London. 

It is only fifty miles away, but it seems leagues distant. 
This land, west Sussex, is rich in historic treasures. A school- 
boy with the aid of a bicycle miglit be taken through the history 
of his country within a radius of ten miles. These things, for 
example, my eyes have looked upon since I wrote last: an old 
British camp; a Roman pavement at Bignor, where in the days of 
Titus a Roman governor built a villa; there are still wonderful 
mosaics remaining and traces of the hot air heating system. I 
have seen Saxon, Norman, early English work in plenty among 
At Bosham, St. Wilfred established a 
And coming down 


the little Down churches. 
monastery where a Roman basilica once stood. 
the ages, there is Cowdray abbey hard by, which Henry the 
Eighth’s visitors despoiled. There are memories of Queen Eliza- 
beth here; in later days, of Otway, the poet, whose monument at 
Trotton bids the beholder “look to eternity.” Im times nearer to 
us, Charles James Fox represented Midhurst in parliament and 
Cobden spent his later days here. In one church, upon a small 
brass tablet on the desk of a pew, it is recorded: “Here Richard 
Cobden, who loved his fellow-men, was accustomed to worship 
God.” But one of the most pathetic memorials is the gravestone 
at Lavington im memery of Caroline, wife of Henry Edward Man- 
ning, who died July 24, 1837. The death of Manning's beloved wife 
in their early married life ended one chapter in his story. Manning 
lived for very many years after 1837. He became a cardinal of 
the church of Rome, but his story is not understood in its com- 
pleteness until he is seen standing by the grave under the wooded 
cowns at Lavington. But there are almost innumerable memories 
of the past recorded in this sweetest of all lands—to some of us. 


Comprehensiveness 
in the Church 


There is a very living “Parish Review” published by the St.- 
Martin’s-in-the-Field church. In the present number the Hon. 
and Rev. James Adderley, a veteran high-churchman with a life- 
long devotion to Christian socialism to his score, pleads for com- 
prehensiveness in his church. He rejoices in the attempts made 
by amateurs to revise the prayer book, and these attempts are 
called the green and gray and orange books, from their bindings, 
and they represent different schools of thought in the Anglican 
church. These experimental revisions are doing great service in 
educating churchmen of each group to know the mind of the 
others. We quote: 
terrible would happen to the church if all the demands both of 
green and gray and orange were complied with. On the other 
it is dawning on them that perhaps something not terrible 
Church people of various schools 


“Churchmen have come to see that nothing very 


hand 


but gloriously good might ensue. 


might find an outlet for real devotion and practical worship. It 
is impossible any longer to shut our eyes to the differences in 
spiritual outlook of the many kinds of Anglicans. The Anglo- 
Catholic, the liberal and the evangelical has each an intenss desire 
to express himself in his own way and the church must never 
again put any of them in a straight-jacket while he is at his pray- 
It may sound paradoxical but it will be by giving them a 
free hand in worship that they will eventually come to worship 
God together in spirit and in truth. A recrudescence of uniform- 
ity, which Ged forbid, can only result in a greater confusion than 
ever. So I would plead for the continuance and growth of that 
spirit of reality which marked the preliminary debates of the 
house of clergy. 

“*Comprenez vous, Messieurs?’ which, being freely inte~preted. 
means not merely ‘Do you understand?’ but ‘Will you be com- 
prehensive?’ ” 


ers. 


The Collapse of 
Old Enthusiasms 

An able writer in the Church Times has dealt in mordant words 
with certain facts in post-war life. He shows how the end has 
come to many hopes which existed in the earlier years of the 
present century. Then able and gifted men believed that an 
earthly and even urban paradise might be achieved. Their hope 
was not indeed set in a spiritual direction, but they devoted them- 
selves to it with enthusiasm and they moved the people. Now that 
day, it is claimed, is over. The instances quoted are relevant, but 
they do not seem sufficient to establish the very sweeping charges 
against this post-war age. “The age is as godless as that of the 
restoration, but it lacks the grace and brilliance of that earlier 
epoch of degeneration.” This may be true, there are in any case 
tracts of society of which it is scarcely questionable, but I should 
certainly seek more evidence before accepting the indictment as 
true of this age, in the form stated. Among the Free churches, 
for example, there is certainly much less of the shallow optimism 
which found expression in ambitious schemes of social reform. 
But there is no disposition to rest in a quietism which despairs 
of any realization of the kingdom of God on earth. It is true that 
men have been driven to look beyond the range of the things seen 
for their inspiration and strength, and indeed for the perfect ful- 
fillment of their hopes; and yet they do not doubt that even on 
earth the kingdom is always at hand and to the measure of their 
earthly powers they may enjoy it when they are willing to have it. 
And the conscience of Christian men is no more at rest now than 
it was in 1900, and in the presence of the manifold injustice an’ 
Still, I ought to add that I believe 
the writer has done good service in reminding us of the strange 
paradox of history: 

“Europe in the past, when men believed that they were in the 


wrongs of our social order. 
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world only strangers and pilgrims, made miraculous progress, and 
this spiritual progress may again commence when Europe realizes 
once more that they who regard the world only as a place of trial 
enjoy and produce far more happiness than those who mock their 


fellow-men with the impossible dream of an earthly Jerusalem | 


built by political bricks.” 


The Appeal for 
Immortality 


“There are many arguments to prove the immortality of the 

il,” says a writer in The Challenge, “but for the religious man 
there is one which must always come first. It rests upon the 
reality of the communion which he enjoys here upon earth with 
the living God. That experience, so rich in its joy and strength, 
so self-evidencing, so proof against the changes of the years, is 
in itself a pledge of its own continuance. It is eternal life in he 
present. A bond such as the religious man knows does not look 
as if it could ever be broken. A vision such as he has seen will 
not be blotted out by the shadow of death. 

“Such a man has eternity in his heart. He is conscious of 
powers which demand for their exercise something more than the 
earthly scene, and with the growing experience of that real life, 
which gives him his measure of reality, there comes a growing 
appeal for the life beyond death. This is his chief evidence; other 
arguments confirm it, but without this all other arguments are 
inconclusive. 

“That is why so many of the most convinced believers in im- 
mortality are little concerned with the evidences of survival which 
are brought forward by Sir Oliver Lodge and others. They con- 
sider these matters a legitimate field for purely scientific research. 
But they are not greatly interested in survival by itself. Indeed, 
there are conditions under which a religious man would not desire 
survival. The one thing which he seeks is the continuance under 
new conditions and in a nobler fashion of the communion with 
d, which is his secret here. If it comes to definitions of the 
life beyond death he is the most agnostic of men: he only knows 
that love such as he has known is deathless, and the God, in whom 
he has trusted, is not the God of the dead but of the living.” 


G 


*> * 


The Political Scene 


One of the clearest thinkers I know said to me six months ago, 
“Mussolini is the most dangerous man in Europe.” At the present 
moment it looks as if he were living up to that part. I am writing 
far from any means of learning what are the most likely issues 
f the controversy between Italy and Greece. But such a high- 

nied method as that of Mussolini cannot be approved by this 

any state which seeks to set international relationships upon a 

asis of sweet reasonableness and ordered law. Greece lost 1 
great deal of the traditional sympathy of this country by its mad 
folly in 1922; but though few are moved by any particular sym- 
pathy for Greece, there are many who resent the introduction of 
the methods of the Fascisti into the international scene. . Ss 
far as France and England are concerned, the sky seems a little 
learer. Punch sums up the situation in the words “milder con- 
ditions probable.” . . . So Mr. McKenna is not to be chancellor of 

e exchequer, after all. It is, of course, common knowledge that 

die-hard conservatives did not wish to have him, therefore 
hone showed any eagerness to provide him with a safe seat in 
parliament. Therefore, with his health impaired, he could not 
undertake the office. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is chancellor. This 
is a victory for a section, but a decided loss for the government. 


. In Outward Bound, Mr. Fisher, formerly minister of educa- | 


tion, has a striking article on “Europe and the Abyss,” in which 


he shows what is invelved for the nations through the occupation 
f the Ruhr by the French. Mr. Fisher says: “Any plan, how- 
ever, which is calculated to tranquillize France without involving 
the dismemberment of Germany would be a contribution to the 
cause of European peace. What is intolerable is the continuance 
of the present situation in the Ruhr, involving as it does the per- 
manent embitterment of Germany, the ruin of central Europe, and 
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A new translation of the New Testament in the 
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sion that retains the vigor, ease, and clarity of 
the original Greek and gives new meaning to the 
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In every respect a modern book, the GOOD- 
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What Is Mysticism? 














By CHARLES M. ADDISON 


The roots of religion are discussed in this little 
book. The way of the mystic is the way out of 
the labyrinth in which the church now finds it- 
self as a result of its obsession with creeds and 
dogmas, and with material and numerical in- 
crease. Says Josiah Royce: ‘Mysticism has 
been the ferment of the faiths, the forerunner 
of spiritual liberty, the inaccessible refuge of the 
nobler heretics; the inspirer, through poetry, of 
countless youth who know no metaphysics; the 
teacher, through devotional books, of the de- 
spaiting; the comforter of those who are weary 
of finitude.” 


Price of book 75 cents (7 cents postage) 
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the paralysis of British trade. There are two other dark places 
in the European landscape. Russia, standing severely aloof from 
the league of nations and the comity of civilized states, keeps a 
huge army afoot, and is said to be building aircraft on a formid- 
able scale. Hungary studies revenge. As yet, however, peace reigns 
cn the Russian and Magyar frontiers, and the dangers which these 
countries portend are in the future. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Let us be content if the next year brings a settlement 
of the Franco-German question, for on them the convalescence of 
Europe is assured. But the issue is not beyond doubt. The ship 
of civilization drifts fast towards the cataract and the rapids, and 
only a great effort of good will and good sense can avert disaster.” 


CORRESP 


Revising the Bible—and Hamlet 


Epitor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read your editorial on “Bibles, Ancient and 
Modern.” As a young layman I confess myself incapable of ap- 
preciating the need for smartening up the King James version. 
The Twentieth Century New Testament seems to me to add com- 
monplaceness rather than clarity to biblical narrative. The parable 
of the prodigal son, for example, gains nothing and loses much 
from being invested with the simplified dullness of twentieth cen- 
tury forms of speech. I question if many of your readers will 
look upon Professor Goodspeed’s version of the first verses of the 
sermon on the mount: “Blessed are those who feel their spiritual 
need, for the kingdom of heaven belongs to them,” as at all com- 
parable in noble simplicity and directness to: “Blessed are the 
meek for they shall inherit the earth.” Nor will they consider 
“Blessed are the mourners for they shall be consoled” as more 
than a C3 substitute for “Blessed are they that mourn for they 
Fancy expressing “they that mourn” in the 
or exchanging for the warmth 


shall be comforted.” 
misfit generalism of “mourners,” 
and beauty of “comforted” the weak and formal “consoled !” 

I would be truly interested to hear from you why Professor 
Brander Mathews should not re-write “Hamlet.” 


Ottawa, Canada. Ropert Back. 


“Madman” Philosophy and New Bibles 


Epvttor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


Your issue of September 13 is most interesting and 
Madman,” by Paul 


SIR: 
thought provoking. “The Philosophy of a 
Jones is so unique in form and so accurate in its portrayal of the 
one of your 


principles of applied Christian ethics that at least 


readers said to himself, “May his tribe increase” until the world 
is filled with such “lunatics.” 

Why not encourage rather than discourage those who are ad- 
vocating the compiling of a new bible? If our Bible represents 
the recorded and men-chosen inspiration of more than three score 
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Homeward Bound 
There is little to report in the life of the churches. Their 

bishops, ministers, elders, deacons will soon be returning home 
again, refreshed, let us hope, by the sea and the moors and the 
downs. Let us desire for them what runners call a “flying start.” 
Like other mortals, they need a holiday and they will be all the 
better for it when they are again in the dear old familiar ruts, 
But at no time do they need more to ponder the great words of 
Isaith : 

“In returning and in rest shall ye be saved: 

In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


men, of one race, over a period of 1500 years, who can object to 
compiling the recorded inspiration of chosen men and women of 
all races during the past 1500 years? A new bible born into the 
human family does not mean that the other (bible) children are 
tc be chloroformed! Why not encourage the writing of a new 
bible and then let it sink or swim on its own merits? 

Wher the late Dr. James Denney was lecturing before a group 
of theological students in Chicago he was asked this question: 
“How do you know that the Bible is inspired?” He answered, 
“Because it inspires me.” 

Nothing can take the place of the Bible we have. 
sible for a new bible to make a place for itself? 

Willard Memorial Church, TRUMAN 

Oak Park, Illinois. 


Isn’t it pos- 


R. GREENE. 


American Missionary Work in Turkey 


Emtor THe CarisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The present situation of American missionary work in 
Turkey is perhaps more favorable than is generally known. In 
an article appearing in a recent number of The Christian Century 
Dr. Ellis has given a wrong impression as to the extent of mis- 
sionary activities continuing in Turkey. Not twelve but seventy- 
eight missionaries of the American board are carrying on under 
the laws of the Angora government, and twenty-four others are 
working among the exiles in Syria and Greece. In Turkey itself 
this board conducts six important high schools, one school of 
religion, and one college. In Smyrna where the International 
college, closed for a few months after the tragedy of the fall of 
1922, was reopened in January 1923, a large enrollment of Turkisi 
pupils seems assured. ‘The missionary hospitals long functioning 
in Aintab and Adana were never more pressed with eager patients. 
These are almost all Turks who cannot fail to receive new im- 
pressions of the living message of Christianity. In Marash a 
smaller hospital, formerly controlled by a German mission and 
now temporarily under the American board, reports 7,000 treat- 
ments, 90 per cent of the patients being Moslem. Permission has 
just been granted by the Turkish government for another doctor 
to go to Talas in the far interior there to reopen a hospital for 
some time closed. 

To be sure there has been a terrible cutting off of schools and 
churches during the past nine years because the Christian peoples 
among whom they had developed have been eliminated. The great 
body of native leaders trained through a century of missionary 
effort unavailable for work in Turkey are continuing their efforts 
with the missionaries in the lands of exile. Schools and churches 
have been built in the wilderness to hold high their dominant 
ideals of religion and morals, while the people vainly wait for 4 
cold world of tangled politics to find them a home. 

During the period of greatest tension in the relation between 
the races half a hundred Americans were deported on a miscon- 
ception of their influence in the country. But the tense military 
situation is now passed, a peace treaty which recognizes our insti- 
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tutional work has been signed, and renewed permission to travel 
and reside in the country are being given by the government of 
the grand national assembly at Angora. 

The period of retrogression in Turkey seems to have ended; 
the corner has been turned. The missionaries on the field, forced 
into constant and immediate contact with the Turks, see real 
opportunity before them and call urgently and insistently for re- 
inforcement. The board at home accepts the challenge and while 
unalle to grant all the requests for advance has definitely com- 
mitted itself to carry on in Turkey. 

Boston, Mass. Ernest W. Riccs, 
Associate Sec’y, American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Abraham—Blessed and a Blessing 


T is July 3rd and I am sitting in my cozy room in Toynbee 

hall, Whitechapel, London.* This afternoon some of us attend- 

ed a service at Westminster Abbey, when a tablet was dedi- 
cated to Walter Hines Page, American ambassador to Britain 
during the war. How strange it seemed to hear our “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” lustily sung in the old abbey! 

Now I have just laid down the “Life of Canon Barnett,” for 
many years head of this noted settlement. A tablet honors his 
memory, also, in Westminster, and on it occur these words: 
“Fear not to sow because of the birds.’ You can build your own 
sermon out of that. 

The fascinating story of Arnold Toynbee you know full well 
and his noble sacrifice fills you with zeal. Cultured at Oxford, 
inspired by Ruskin, this sensitive and refined young man buried 

s life in the horrible Whitechapel district of that day. Dying 
before his time, Toynbee hall remains his monument. If St. 
Pauls is the monument of Sir Christopher Wren, this hall, with 
its innumerable services, keeps alive the memory of him whose 


Oct. 7, “Abraham a Blessing to the Whole World.” Gen, 12:1-4; 


18:17,18; 22:15-18. 


*Readers of Dr. Ewers’ Sunday School lesson talks will be interested 
» know that those for October-December were written in Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel, London, where he spent a few weeks last summer, 
while touring Britain. Many references in his articles will be better 
understood when this fact is kept in mind. 
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name it bears. Like music the very name has always been to 
me—and now to be a resident for a summer month seems un- 
believably true. How better can we impress the story of Abraham, 
in its essential worth, than by breoding over the career of men 
who, having like him been blessed, have in turn become blessings ? 
“I will bless thee, and be thou a blessing.” 

In the story of that true soul, Maltbie Babcock, a man so 
noble that he became a kind of pole-star, you find these words: 
“Today, in company with Christian brothers, I dedicated my life 
to Christ.” During the past few days some of us have had an 
experience approaching this. Our hearts have been set on fire 
anew with a spirit not born in earth and we have faced again the 
elemental facts of Christ’s demands. “What shall it profit a man 
to gain the world and forfeit his life?” If Abraham received 
blessings he must become a blessing; if Arnold Toynbee received 
the education of Oxford he must carry it down to Whitechapel; 
and, if you have received rich endowments it is only to make 
possible your unselfish service. Clods receive light and absorb it 
all; diamonds receive light and flash it back—which are you? 

The lessons of this quarter deal with the Bible as a missionary 
textbook. All true missionary motive begins in a generous heart. 
A man must soon settle the question of his master motive. I 
know a brilliant young minister who, unless he changes, will be 
ruined by pride; he is working for personal success. I know a 
business man who, unless his motive is bettered, is riding for a 
fall; he is motivated by a desire to acquire more than his friends 
I know a professor who, unless a change of direction 
comes to him, will end in spiritual oblivion; he coldly toils to 
amass knowledge with little or no care as to its unselfish use. 
Abraham was blessed; he saved himself by becoming a blessing. 
“In thee shall all the people of the world be blessed.” If you 
would know your exact size, ask how many people are blessed 
because of your life and work. By this test many first shall be 
last, and many last shall be first! The mother of Wesley thus 
becomes great. Toynbee, founder of the social settlement idea, 
rises to full nobility. William Booth becomes a giant. Jesus 
towers above the clouds. By this test emperors become lilliputians, 
merchant princes become microscopic and landed lords as fine dust. 


possess. 


All talk about missions is empty until the deep desire to bless 
Jesus taught this when he said, “Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” “For me to live is 
Christ,” cried Paul; self was forgotten in the passion to serve. 


others enters our souls. 
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The many problems now perplexing 
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churchmen in this subject are treated 
frankly and fearlessly every month in: 


“THE NAZARENE” 

The official organ of the Society of the 
Nazarene. Many of the problems have 
been dispelled and thousands of Naza- 
rene members are joyfully carrying the 
work forward with wonderful blessings. 

Comments: “The Nazarene grows 
richer in content of spiritual thought. 
clergyman should have a 


“Every 
copy. 
“The Revelation of the teaching of 
Jesus is most helpful.” 

“The little magazine brings a won- 
drous blessing each month.” 

Special article in September issue. 


“What the Bishops Say About 
Christian Healing.” 


10 cents per copy—$1.00 per year. This 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRAYER 


“An intensely interesting study and one that makes a special appeal to our 
present day, with its interest in psychoanalysis and dynamic psychology.’ 
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Here is a study of the whole subject in language easy to be understood, and 
free from all emotional begging of the question.” 


By KARL R. STOLZ 
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Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


President Harding Found 
Sectarian Rivalry in Alaska 

While prominent home mission lead- 
ers in America deny that there is over- 
lapping in Alaskan mission work, the 
late President Harding thought other- 
Metlanka is a little Indian village 
where years ago a missionary founded 
a church and 
Later 


wise. 


began to evangelize the 

another denomination 
workers to the field. The United 
Press correspondent has this to say of 
conditions at Metlanka: “Today the two 
churches stand there, with two contri- 
bution boxes, asking for gifts. President 
Harding saw this. ‘That is all wrong, 
all wrong, said President Harding, as 
he walked from the Metlanka churches 
to the dock to go aboard ship. ‘Such 
things ought not to be, either here or 
anywhere. Churches ought to get away 
from those divisions and rivalries. It is 
not right that Christians should compete 
for souls, like rivals in commerce. It is 
wrong, all wrong.’” 


natives. 
sent 


Pennsylvania Minister Special 
Preacher at Oxford 

Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Reformed church of Dallas- 
town, Pa., has returned to his pulpit after 
a five months’ sojourn in Europe. Mr. 
McKeehan was special preacher at Ox- 
ford and was also the guest of Professor 
Gilbert Murray, president of the leagué 
E. W. 
many other of the re- 
educational leaders of the 
old world. While abroad Mr. McKeehan 
visited eight continental countries in a 
study of social and religious conditions. 
General synod elected him to represent 
the Reformed church in the United States 
at the world conference at Zurich. 


of nations union, and of Canon 
Barnes and of 
ligious and 


Will Carry American 
Revised Version to Prisoners 

A new organization is the foundation 
for the free distribution of the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible. This society is or- 
ganized to honor the labors of the Amer- 
committee. This commit- 
tee will look after the free distribution 
of the American Revised Bible in the 
prisons of the nation. A special edition 
is being put out selling at sixty-five cents 
Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, 
well-known prison worker, says: “We 
have many appeals for Bibles from the 
various prisons of the country and would 
like to respond to such appeals by for- 
warding to the chaplains these books spe- 
cially published for free distribution to 

prisoners.” 


ican revision 


a copy. 


Swedenborgians Encouraged by 
Hindu’s Pronouncement 

The members of the New church, 
Swedenborgians, are much encouraged by 
the publication recently of a book called 
“New Light Upon Indian Philosophy.” 
In this book D. Gopaul Chetty, late edi- 
tor of the New Reformer, takes the posi- 
tion that it is the writings of Sweden- 
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borg which will make the necessary con- 
nectfon between Hindu philosophy and 
Christianity. Mr. Chetty is a Tamil and 
there are twenty million of his race. His 
book will be given wide circulation in 
the English-speaking world by the Swed- 
enborgians of England and of America. 


Unitarians Modify 
Their Congregationalism 

The extreme congregationalism of the 
Unitarians is now regarded by many of 
their leaders as their chief weakness. At 
the meetings held at New Haven Sep- 
tember 11-16, these and other important 
questions were discussed in sessions of 
the general Unitarian conference, the 
ministers’ institute and the Unitarian 
laymen’s league. It was a marked fea- 
ture of these sessions that many speak- 
ers from the orthodox communions were 
introduced to make addresses. Bishop 
McConnell spoke on “The Church and 
Social Problems.” Dr. William P. Shriv- 


er, home mission secretary, spoke on 
“What Can the Church Do for New 
Americans?” Rev. C. V. Howell, Meth. 
odist minister, spoke to the ministers op 
“The Church and the Labor Mevement.” 
As a result of the New Haven confer. 
ence a strong demand will be made in 
the next meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian association for a modification of 
the principle of individual representation 
in that organization. Organizations and 
not individuals will be represented. As 
a reform in theological education, the 
Unitarians are demanding that there be 
less Bible study in the curriculums and 
more study of the human sciences, in- 
cluding sociology and psychology. 


Publicity Conference Will 
Discuss Church and Newspaper 

Under the ausptces of the church pub- 
licity commission of the Chicago church 
federation, a church publicity conference 
will be held on October 29. Newspaper 


Fellowship of Reconciliation in 
Conference 


6 Neen recent happenings on the Ruhr 
* and in the embroglio of. Italy and 
reece added point to the recent 
sessions of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion of Belmar, N. J., September 6-10. 
The organization now has several thou- 
While not all of these 
could be who did come 
had a most profitable fellowship in con- 
sidering ways and means to bring the 


gave 


sand members. 


present, those 


Christian principle into operation in the 
solution of international problems. 

The assemblage listened with rapt at- 
tention while Haridas Mazumdar from 
India told of his meeting with Gandhi. 
Not only did Gandhi preach non-resist- 
ance, but he announced that if any of 
his followers attempted violence because 
he had been sent to prison he would fast 
even though 
this might lead to his death. Dr. Hertha 
Kraus, city director of welfare work in 
Chicago, gave such a realistic account 
of the terrible poverty in her city that 
the conference immediately insisted on 
taking up a collection of several hundred 
dollars as a slight evidence of interna- 
tional good will. Collins, who 
represents the fellowship in the colleges, 


until such violence ceased, 


George 


gave most striking accounts of how col- 
lege students had spent their summer va- 
cations working at various trades, getting 
the viewpoint of labor and thus preparing 
themselves to help solve the industrial 
problems of the day in their later busi- 
ness or professional life. Dr. Francis 
N. Maxfield, psychologist of the Penn- 
sylvania state department of public in- 
struction, emphasized the difficulties in 
changing human nature, that is, our in- 
herited traits; but explained how such 
traits might be diverted from anti-social 





to social ends, as for example the de- 
sire for combat might be expressed m 
struggling against evil conditions rather 
than killing men. 

“If we really want to live in fellow- 
ship with people we will follow the way 
of Jesus in giving up all that secures 
for us economic advantages,” was the 
challenge flung out by Dr. Scott Near- 
ing of the Rand school, New York. This 
brought out some of the most animated 
discussion of the sessions, many declar- 
ing afterwards that they intended to live 
more simply hereafter, since a sharing o! 
goods is a necessary concomitant of fel- 
lowship. Announcement was made of 4 
gift of $1,000 to be used in sending “The 
World Tomorrow,” the monthly maga 
zine which expresses the fellowship spirit, 
to Germany to help meet in a small waj 
the intellectual poverty which oppresses 
so profoundly that country. 

[tien 
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In two editions: Gift Edition, full 
$2.50 net. Popular Edition, p 
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men and ministers will alternate on the 
program and much time will be given to 
general discussion. Some of the out- 
standing men of each profession will ap- 
pear on the program. The aim of the 
conference is to bring these two pro- 
fessions into closer understanding and 
cooperation. 


Sixty Years 
in the Ministry 

The passing recently of Rev. M. M. 
Goode removes from the Disciples min- 
istry one of its oldest veterans. He 
served for sixty years, having been or- 
dained in 1862. His pastorates were 
chiefly in Illinois and Missouri, where he 
led many of the strong churches of his 
communion. 


Young People Return from 


Fruitful Missionary Journeys 

Many Congregational young people 
have been finding themselves during the 
past summer. The Sunday school ex- 
tension society of the denomination sends 
out young people during summer vaca- 
tion to work jn destitute fields. In this 
way they often become permanently en- 
gaged in religious vocations. During the 
past year thirty-nine young men and 
twenty-five young women were employed 
in the far west, in the south, in out-of- 
the-way places in the mountains and in 
the lumber sections of the great north- 
west. The supporting board urged the 
young people to discover and encourage 
the better impulses of the communities 
where they went. The duty of the young 
people was to “broadcast enthusiasm.” 


National Advertising Campaign 
Being Undertaken 

One of the results of the church ad- 
vertising convention held in Atlantic City 
last spring was the formulation of a plan 
for a national advertising campaign in 
behalf of the churches. The committee 
that has the campaign in charge is with- 
out funds to carry on such a campaign, 
but it is working through the newspa- 
pers to induce ministers to undertake 
local campaigns. It is urged by the com- 
mittee that the only access the church 
has to the minds closed against religion 
is through the public prints, and that 
church advertising is really evangelism. 


Recent Developments 
in the Buckner Case 

Rev. J. D. M. Buckner, now famous 
Methodist pastor and “heretic” of Ne- 
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braska, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
Chamberlain, S. D. This pulpit was re- 
cently vacated by his son, Rev. Arthur 
Buckner. With two exceptions, this 
church pays a salary than any 
other Congregational church in the state. 
Prior to the acceptance of this call, Mr. 
Buckner was invited by the Methodist 
church of Aurora, Neb., his former 
charge, to become pastor of that church 
for the coming year, subject to the ac- 
tion of the Methodist conference. Mr. 
Buckner felt that this moment created 
a false situation for the present pastor 
of the church and refused to allow his 
name to be used in this way. Before 
Mr. Buckner left Aurora a public recep- 
tion was given him. At this reception 
Mr. Buckner stated that he would re- 
tain his membership in the Nebraska con- 
ference and that he was beceming pastor 
of a Congregational church only because 
he had failed to secure a Methodist pas- 
torate either in Nebraska or in any of 
the surrounding states. As Mr. Buckner 
remains a member of the conference, the 
ease is by no means ended, so far as 
the higher courts of Methodism are con- 
cerned. The Nebraska State Journal in 
an editorial states in a general way what 
is no doubt the public reaction to this 
case. This journal says: “The Buckner 
case terminates as such cases usually 
do. Buckner is not reinstated as an ac- 
tive member of the Nebraska Methodist 
conference. The action against him 
stands. The Aurora minister finds a 
pulpit elsewhere and in another denomi- 
nation. This Buckner case stands, but 
there will be no more Buckner cases. 
The churches are passing through a try- 
ing transition of points of view. One 
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This book affords fine material for a series 
of evening sermons on 


“The Bible as Literature” 


A LITERARY GUIDE TO 
THE BIBLE 


By LAURA H. WILD 


Professer of Biblical History and 
Literature in Mt. Holyoke College 


Also an excellent textbook for Bible study 
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Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage 
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By D. C. SOMERVELL 


Mr. Somervell presents a continuous 
history of religious development from 
primitive foundations laid down by Moses 
to the present day. An invaluable book of 
backgrounds for every preacher who is 
also a student. Dr. Jas. Moffatt says: 
“This is a book which I gulped.” 
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of the lessons taught by every heresy 
trial, as this transition works itself out, 
has been the futility of that method of 
securing stability and uniformity of be- 
lief within a denomination. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, defying his ecclesiastical su- 
perior, stays on undisturbed in his New 
York pulpit. The New York presby- 
tery thus far pays no attention to the 
demand of the general conference, under 
Mr. Bryan's urging, for the disciplining 
of Dr. Fosdick. If the Buckner case were 
to do over again, it very likely would not 
be done; certainly not in the way it was 
done. By such painful process of trial 
and error does the modern ferment work 
itself out.” 


Will Push Cathedral 
to Completion 


It was during the administration of 
President McKinley that the Episcopa- 
lians started the project of erecting in 
the national capital a cathedral which 
should rival any ecclesiastical building 
in the world. Four million dollars has 
already been contributed and only the 
apse of the great structure on Mount 
St. Alban has been completed. With the 
consecration of the new bishop, Dr. 
James E. Freeman, it is expected that 
the project will become active once more, 
Surrounding the foundation and apse, 
which are now complete are the national 
cathedral school for girls and a similar 
school for boys, a library which is to be 
made the most complete religious li- 
brary in America and an amphitheatre 


GIFTS 


Why wait until Christmas te make gifts 
to your friends? At that time gifts are 
expected, and so do not mean so much as 
those presented to your friends—when they 
need them. You have a friend who is ill, or 
who has suffered misfortune; or you have 
a young friend who needs inspiration, or 
an elderly one who needs comfort. Why 
not make gifts all through the year? 

With this in mind, we have made a se- 
lection of books which.aere suitable as 
gifts. These are all priced at $1.50, so 
that they will not tax pocket-books over 
much. As a special inducement toward 
this good work. we will give 3 books—all 
the titles, or 3 coples of one title, or as 
you wish—for only $4.00. (Add 20 cents 
postage.) 











Join the “Gifte fer All the Year” 
Movement! 
Here are the books: 


THE DAILY ALTAR. By Herbert L. Wil- 
lett and Charles Clayton Morrison. 
Bound in beautiful purple cloth. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. By 
} Gaius Glenn ‘Atkins. A charming book 
of spiritual essays by a master of style. 


LINCOLN AND OTHERS. By Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Contains poems of spirit- 
ual inspiration and of intellectual re- 
freshment. A work of art from the 
bookmaker'’s point of view. 


| Each of these books $1.50 (160 cents 
! postage); 3 copies of any or all for 
| 
J 








$4.00 (20 cents postage) 
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which today accommodates 25,000 per- 
sons. The consecration of the new 
bishop on September 29 will be a cere- 
mony of great pomp. 


Calls Police to Stop 
Church Prize Fight 

Chicago has had some thrills in eccle- 
siastical circles recently in the contro- 
versy waging over boxing bouts. Chase 
house, an Episcopal institution, an- 
nounced a boxing bout in which “Kid 
Howard” was greatly interested. Mr. 
Arthur Burrage Farwell notified the po- 
lice. It seems that such bouts are con- 
trary to Illinois law and the head of 
the Chicago law and order league pro- 
poses that the law be enforced. Mean- 
while one hears of a minister here or 
there who defends prize fighting from 
his pulpit, as did a minister in Michigan 
City, Ind., recently. 


Chicago Ministers Meet to 
Plan Evangelistic Activity 

The ministers of Chicago met on Sep- 
tember 24, under the auspices of the 
church federation to consider the autumn 
campaign of evangelism. Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell of New York was present and 
made the keynote address on “Pastoral 
Evangelism.” An unusual feature of the 
meeting was an address by an Episco- 
palian on evangelism. Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins of Philadelphia spoke on “The 
Spirit of Evangelism.” The meeting was 
followed by a series of denominational 
luncheons held in the Sherman hotel. 


Milwaukee Ministers 
Hold a Retreat 

The ministers of Milwaukee, under the 
leadership of the local church federa- 
tion, held a retreat at Waukesha on Sep- 
tember 24. The sessions were held in 
the Methodist church and the ministers 
of Waukesha joined with their city breth- 
ren in the program of the day. A strong 
emphasis was laid upon the evangelistic 
program of the pastors for the autumn 
season. Among the federation projects 
for the autumn is the training school for 
teachers of religion which will open on 
October 9. 


Sectarian Spirit Works 
Its Inevitable Havoc 

4 series of articles now running in 
the Firm Foundation, an ultra-conserva- 
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Nash proves that not enly do the teach- 
ings of religion touch the highest peaks of 
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establishment of a system incomparably 
more profitable than any other. A great 
romance of modern industrial life. 


$1.25, plus 10 cents postage 
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tive Disciples paper of Texas, records 
the inevitable course that sectarianism 
always runs. The constituency of this 
paper, and of another journal, broke 
away from the Disciples of Christ and 
formed a new denomination whose chief 
testimony was with regard to the use 
of instrumental music and of missionary 
societies. Now the conservative move- 
ment is threatened with still further di- 
vision, according to Prof. N. L. Clark, 
author of the series of articles. One fac- 
tion is completely opposed to salaried 
ministers and Sunday schools. 


Minister Ordains 
His Own Son 

An unusual news story is that of a 
minister ordaining his own son to the 
Christian ministry. Rev. C. R. Oakley 
performed such a service at Jackson 
Soulevard Christian church, Chicago, on 
Sunday evening, September 16. At the 
same time a woman missionary was set 
apart for service on the foreign field with 
appropriate exercises. 


Minister Falls Afoul 
Women Preachers 

While there are not large numbers of 
women preachers among the Disciples, 
these are now organized and class-con- 
Rev. George P. Taubman of 
Long Beach, Cal., in a large Sunday 
school session at the recent national con- 
vention at Colorado Springs made the 
assertion that women should not be or- 
dained, insisting that “the evangeliza- 
tion of the world is a man’s job.” This 
brought indignant protests from the 
women. Rev. Mary Lyon of Cleveland, 
., issued a public statement, in which 
she said: “Woman leads in missionary 
zeal and sacrifice. She is the personal 
evangelist in the home, the church and the 
community. The passion for souls is not 


scious. 
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new to women. There are more women 
missionary martyrs than men. Women 
excel in things they undertake. Witness 
women college presidents, lawyers, doc. 
tors, artists, literati and politicians. Pagt 
ages have prepared women for pulpit and 
pastoral work and every door of sery. 
ice, including the ministry, is gradually 
opening to women. The successful min- 
istry of the Rev. Maud Royden is given 
as an example of the preparation and con. 
duct for aspiring women preachers.” 


Religious Organizations Lose 
Heavily in Japan 

The story of the loss of mission prop. 
erty in Japan cannot be told for some 
time, as the news is coming through but 
slowly. The preliminary estimates of the 
boards in the east suggest a figure of 
four and a half million dollars. The 
Episcopalian loss is estimated at $750,000 
and the Roman Catholic at $450,000. The 
3ible societies lost a stock of books 
valued at $75,000. When the call for re- 
building comes the principle that will be 
acted on is that America should replace 
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the history of religions without being 
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the buildings which she originally built 
in Japan. 
Southern Methodists Favor 
Tuskegee Institute 
The Ku Klux klan is reported to have 
been influential in securing the appoint- 
ment of a white superintendent and white 
nurses for the two million dollar hos- 
pital under government ownership at 
Tuskegee for the care of Negro victims 
of the world war. The klan paraded 
through the grounds, and has in other 
ways sought to influence the manage- 
nt of the hospital. Meanwhile the 
Negroes, who had been promised a Ne- 
gro staff throughout the hospital, have 
continued to insist that the promises of 
sovernment officials in this regard should 
be carried out. Much racial animosity 
has been created throughout the south by 
is incident. The social service com- 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
South, passed resolutions in 
condemning the demonstrations of 
and hooded men. The text of 
resolution is as follows: “Resolved, 
hat this commission put on record our 
reciation of Tuskegee Institute for 
training of our colored fellow citizens 
our unalterable conviction 
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Gems — especially 
prepared for Pastors, $10 a 100 not prepaid. 
Ladies Voices (Quartets) 50 cts. 


Hackleman Book-Music Co. 


Indianapolis 





WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 


Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 


Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
A Headquarters 


mertcan Bible 
496 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 








THE SPREAD OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By PAUL HUTCHINSON 


“I+ is singularly free from bias, and clear in 
its inferences and interpretations, and traces 
the process by which Christianity developed 
trom asmall sect within the Jewish faith to a 
religion spread throughout the continents.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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that any invasion of its rights or inter- 
ference with the orderly pursuit of its 
lawful and benevolent labors would be 
a calamity to the institution and a last- 
ing disgrace to our southern civilization.” 


Interracial Cooperation 
in the South 

Leading church people in the 
are responsible for the organization of 
the commission on interracial coopera- 
tion. This organization had the most 
enthusiastic and best attended annual 
meeting in its history at Asheville, N. C., 
August 1-3, John J. Eagan, chairman, 
presiding. In addition to the reports 
of Dr. Will W. Alexander, director, and 
several of the secretaries from the states 
showing large achievements during the 
past year, the commission considered at 
length the question of the Negro vet- 
erans’ hospital at Tuskegee and laid out 
its enlarged program of work for the 
coming year. One of the striking re- 
ports was that of Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
from Georgia on the effort made by the 
commission of that state to put an 


south 


end 
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to lynching. Twenty-two indictments for 
such offenses were returned last year in 
Georgia, and several convictions secured. 
So far this had but 
one lynching reported against nine last 
vear and a higher former average. Dr. 
H. T. S. Johnson of Oklahoma reported 
the securing of a $50,000 hospital, a 
$130,000 library and 
ored people of Okmulgee 
pital at Tulsa, the strengthening of Okla- 
homa City’s colored school system, the 
threatened riot, the im- 
of traveling facilities and the 
‘guardian graft” evil, 


year Georgia has 


a park for the col- 


a Negro hos- 


averting of a 
provement 
investigation of the ‘ 
by which many colored 
valuable oil 


by legal processes 


people owning 


lands have been exploited 


American Ministers Study 
European Social Conditions 
Rev. John Ray Ewer 
End Christian church, Pittsburgh, has 
returned from a nine weeks’ study tour 
member 


, minister of East 


in Europe. Mr. Ewers 
of the Sherwood Eddy seminar 
of a party of thirty Americans who went 


was a 


composed 





SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY 
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CHRISTIANS GIVEN TO THE LIONS 


HE picture shown herewith depicts 87,000 people assembled in the Coliseum 
at Rome to witness the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may be 
read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled the world. 

know the history of mankind from the dawn of civilization—then embrace this 
splendid opportunity to place in your home the new 


Standard History ofthe World 


E will name our special price and easy terms of payment only 
coupon for your convenience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address plainly and mall now. 
mail free the beautiful sample pages which will give you some idea ef the splendid 
illustrations and the wonderfully interesting style in which the history is written. 


If you would 


In direct letters. A 


We will 


FREE COUPON y 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 9.25 
148 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage, til. 

Please mail your 82-page free sample book: 
let of The Standard History of the Werld, 
containing photographs of great characters ip 


history, and write me full particulars of yous 


special offer to Christian Ceatury readers. 
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to London, Paris, Geneva and Rome 

(some to Berlin and the Ruhr) to in- 

vestigate political, religious and economic 

conditions. Exceptional opportunities y P : E 

were granted this group, such as en- Pam i ” ~~ 

trance to parliament and conferences ad - uch Stuff as 

with leading Britishers there. Among . ; \ sai * 

the summer experiences were calls on —— : A e S 

Ramsey McDonald and Arthur Hender- —-  — m rican are 

son, a dinner with Lord and Lady Astor, a ae : —— + 

an afternoon and tea upon the vast es- MN, £ — Made of — 

tates of the countess of Warwish, a meet- 

ing with H. G. Wells in his own home, aa t “fet America, with her assurance of liberty and equal 

an hour's interview with Bernard Shaw 2 re ts opportunity, has attracted millions of immigrants 

in Paris, an interview at the Quai d’Or- i» / DS Nx to her hospitable shores. 

sey, a reception by “La Matin,” a visit ‘Sls ea - From the ends of the earth they come—to a land 

at the historic battlefields, a reception at VODA py: whose foundation stone is the open Bible. 

the bank of France and interviews with ; the pes With all reverence we receive these men and wom- 

the leading labor leaders. At Geneva pF ; Pi en of many lands, for of such stuff the America of 

the future must be fashioned. 

league of nations was given. Beginning = rseagg than 90 languages the American Bible 
: . = ociety circulates the Scriptures among the im- 

next Sunday morning, Mr. Ewers will ’ ; i migrant population of the United States, believing 

lecture in his own church upon his find- “i. “ks —— that the open Bible is the first and indispensable 

ings in Europe. Mr. Sherwood Eddy a's Et agent in Christian Americanization. 

will conduct another study party next , ns } We invite you to participate in this program by 

summer. bak TB’ immediate gift or legacy. The annuity plan gives 

i y Tek you an opportunity of helping generously without 
Detroit Churches Use See, 8 aw Bo hardship because you receive an income for life on 
Outdoor Evangelism na | eae, ee your benevolent gift. Write for booklet 64 L 


The Detroit council of churches has NE Be American Bible Society 
had a very successful experience again As : : Bible House New Y 
this summer in holding outdoor meetings | ; 
for presenting the gospel. In a single 
month 150 meetings were held, which 
equals last summer's total. Copies of 
the gospel were given out to inquirers 
at the close of the meetings, five thous- 
and of these being given out in thirty 
days. The audiences average more than 
two hundred people 





free access to all departments of the 





Roman Catholics Finance 
Large Educational Enterprises 


Reveal amen Catholic ardere wpe ued Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
eg . . zs ee - et . ry 7 J Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates, BOOKS FOR SALE 
ely interested in education. us 35 Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Choir Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 9 vols., 


fronts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup and International Theological Library, % 
Holders, etc. vols., for sale at half publishers’ price. 


HURCH FURNITURE GLOBE FURNITURE CO. || yit'\isw,‘inatanapotts, ina “Tt 
HURCH FURNITURE ws 19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. lt : . ‘ 
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PCELFURNITORE 9. | | NEW YORK cost cortten cneren || ,,.MMORTALITY CERTAIN 


CHAN CEL FURNITURE Minis S. Idjemap, Pastor. 142 W. Slst St ! Swedenberg’s great work. “awn, — Mitton 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING (3! wn ig lle —engprente Ste — 7h -e we - ek 


Kindly notify about removals to New Yerk with footnotes to greatest work, 
Arcana Celestia,’ complete, sent postpaid for 
only Thirty-five cents. Rev. L.. G. Landen- 
berger, 3741 Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo, 














General Offices meat | |5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


14-H E. Jackson Blvd. |) 1 
Chicago ; ni | AND MINISTERS WANTED 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 
,cC 7) y - » ou 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher ibaa Ieee a On 
Dept. J, Monon Bldg. Chicago, Tl. edie 
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Jesuit order. The 

University of Cleveland will be financed 
this year at an expense of $3,000,000. An 
even more interesting project is that of 
order which will develop 
school in Denver. 
» are now 75,000 Mexicans in Colo- 
This will send candidates 

he priesthood to Spain, it being 
ound that they can be educated there 
for one-fourth the cost of schooling in 
Already the 
over the 


particularly true of the 


the Theatine 
Spanish-speaking 


order 


Colorado. hierarchy is 


Mexicans 
ho are going over to Protestantism. 


alarmed number of 


Top and 
Bottom Salaries 
statistics concerning sal- 
ries in the ministry involve a fallacy by 
reason of the large that a few 
ceive. An anonymous Methodist 
ublication that in a northwest 
conference ten superintendents re- 
eive an average salary of $5,339 per year 


average 
salaries 


notes 


| twenty-three leading pastors have a 
f $5,202. On the other hand, the 
represented by 430 other 

vers of the conference have an aver- 
salary of $1,732. According to the 
complaint, this means that 

n can buy books and travel 
continue to grow, while the little 
must in the logic of things grow 


and file 
m! 


mymous 


rn 


Federal Council Adopts Resolutions 
with Regard to Italian Crisis 

( Greece and 
has put to the test the peace-mak- 
ng machinery of the world. The Federal 
ncil of churches in a specially called 
ting considered the matter carefully 
lecided to issue a resolution express- 
the attitude of Protestant Christians 
The resolution adopted 
as follows: “The administrative 
ittee of the Federal Council of the 
hes of Christ in America, speaking 
20,000,000 American 


ntroversy between 


America. 


hristians, ex- 





—spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 
Mints would easily sell. Everyone 
agreed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
Company—bigmakersof best mints—who got 
up a new package — four flavors: Peppermint, 
] §=6Wintergreen, Cinnamon and Clove—put up 
in four boxes (80 rolls to a box), a total of 
320 5c rolls to a case. The Company calls it 
“22 MINTS” 
A case costs only $9, You sell 


the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
ceipts—$16, You thus make the big profit of 
$? on a $9 investment! It's no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 
S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcando so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will sh 
youacase of “22 Mints” —charges pre; 
STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
442 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 
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presses its horror and grief at the wanton 
murder of the Italian commissioners on 
the borders of Greece and Albania. This, 
judgment, affords no 
justification whatever for the hasty and 


however, in our 
ruthless measures taken by the present 
Italian government in an ultimatum which 
was so nearly identical with similar acts 
provocative of wars in the past. We also 
express what we believe to be the univer- 
sal and earnest desire of American Chris- 
tians that the 
in an 


whole issue be determined 

way by such impartial 
tribunals as happily already exist. The 
world has a right to expect that great 
civilized will follow civilized 
methods in dealing even with difficult and 


orderly 


nations 
irritating international disputes. Out of 
the great terrible world war, the 
most which has been 
forced home upon us all is the imperative 
moral necessity 
great as well as 
methods.” In addition to this resolution, 
the Federal Council took action com- 
mending the recognition of Mexico by the 
United States and 
passed urging upon 
contributions to aid 
in Japan. 


and 
important lesson 
resting nations 
small, of following sucn 


upon 


another motion was 
the churches liberal 


in relieving distress 


Chicago is a 
Foreign City 

The 
some 


difficulties of religious work in 
result from the 
polyglot character of the population. The 
Church | f 


cities of America 


—_— 
Federation bulletin § of 


Chicago 


prints some figures which are of interest 
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as showing the racial status of the city. 
The native American population is 24 per 
cent. The racial 
constituents make a long list but some of 
Polish, 


various percentages of 


the principal ones are as follows: 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
‘There is nothing superior to it.”—Bxpositer, 


“An invaluable tool.”"—The Sunday Scheol 
Times. 


“4S great help. Simple and speedy.”—Pret 
Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 











PROMPT ACTION 


will be necessary to secure space in one of 
the dormitories of 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


FULTON, MISSOURI. 


The college for young women leaving home 
for the first time. Expenses very reason- 


able. 


R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 


Box 20 














“The devout spirit and mature culture of the finest Old Testament 
scholarship are expressed in this Lectionary.” 








Ph.D., 8.T.D. (Leipsig), LL.D., 


Hon. 
University of Oxford; Professor in Drew Theological Seminary 
Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, Introduction and Notes 
The purpose of the author is most laudable and these two volumes should prove 
a great service in the instruction of the church in that part of the Bible which is 
so largely neglected at present—Presbyterian Advance. 
This work by Dr. Rogers will be of inestimable assistance in bringing about that 
which he so deeply desires, the restoration of the Old Testament to “a place of 
honor and dignity in the church service."—The Christian Advocate. 
“It is by far the best Lectionary I have examined, and I have taken it for use in 
the public worship of Central Church.”—The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
Prices: Two vols., net, $5; Vol, I, net, $3; Vol. II, net, $2; 
Vol. I only, in flexible leather for pulpit use, net, $5. 


A Book of 
Testament Lessons 


For Public Reading in Churches 
A LECTIONARY 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 


By ROBERT WILLIAM ROGERS 


Litt.D., University of Dublin and 








NEW YORA 
PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 
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11.81; German, 10.55; Russian, 8:55; 
Swedish, 5.72; Irish, 5.40; Italian, 4.80; 
Czechoslovakian, 4.30; negro, 4.05; Aus- 
trian, 2.69; English, 2.51; Canadian, 2.30; 
Hungarian, 2.29; Norwegian, 2. The 
Jewish figures are not given separately as 
Jews are included in the various national 
groups. 


Noted Scottish Clergyman 
Visits America 

Dr. James Black, pastor of St. George’s 
United Free church of Edinburgh is now 
in this country where he will deliver sev- 
eral series of lectures. He will appear 
at the Union Theological seminary of 
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also booked to deliver addresses before 
the students of Princeton university and 
of Amherst college. He has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the foremost preach- 
ers of Scotland’s leading city. He has 
two brothers in America, Dr. Hugh 
Black of Union Theological seminary of 
New York and Rev. Archibald Black of 
Montclair, N. J. 


More Chaplains 
Are Needed 

The present law permits the appoint- 
ment of 151 chaplains in the navy and 
there are now less than that number. 
During the coming year it is hoped to 
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of sixteen new men. Under the new sys. 
tem each denomination is given its right 
quota on the basis of membership, pro. 
vided the men are available. Some de. 
nominations at present writing have more 
than their quota and some less. The 
Northern Baptists have three too many 
and the Southern Baptists a deficiency of 
eight. The Lutherans have a deficiency 
of seven, the Methodists five and the 
Roman Catholics seven. On the other 
hand, denominations which have in ex. 
cess of their quota are Episcopalians, 9: 
Presbyterians, 5; and Southern Metho- 
dists 2. A chaplain must be an ordained 
man with both the academic and the 


Richmond, Va., early in October. He is increase the staff by the appointment theological degrees. 
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Announcement 
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The Ministers Casualty Union has been supplying an unexcelled 
service in Accident and Health Insurance to a constantly growing 
membership ever since 1900. 


The Union now announces the institution of a Life Department. 
Our observation for a number of years has shown us that a very 
large percentage of ministers do not carry adequate life insurance, 
and many have no life protection at all. 


With this urgent need in mind, the M. C. U. has formulated a Life 
Policy, including features which will appeal as strongly to clergy- 
men as have our casualty contracts. 


Sound, reliable Life protection will be furnished at a cost which 
sets a new standard of value. We are confident that the new Life 
Department will enable the Union to render an even greater service 
to ministers than in the past. 


Literature descriptive of the Life Policy will be promptly sent on 
request. This information will convince you that here is an unusual 
opportunity to secure the protection that every minister should have 
at a cost which means a real saving. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


440 Auditorium Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GREAT 
PREACHERS 


ENGLISH 


Princes of the Church 

By W. Robertson Nicoll 
Suggestive studies of John A. Hutton, Alexander 
Maclaren, Alexander White, Marcus Dods, 
George Matheson, Charles H. Spurgeon, Henry 
Drummond, Bishop Westcott, James Martineau, 


Joseph Parker, Robertson Smith and about 
twenty others. 


Price $3.00 plus 14 cents postage 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Some Living Masters of the Pulpit 

_ By Joseph Fort Newton 

Considers the personality and work of George 
A. Gordon, John A. Hutton, T. R. Glover, 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, W. E. Orchard, George W. 
Truett, Charles E. Jefferson, Maude Royden, etc. 


Price $2.00 plus 10 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Why is it that 


Hymns . Centuries 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


Because: 
All the best of the old favorites are there. 
The new hymns sing themselves into the 
hearts of the people. 
The words are printed within the staff. 


Each selection for Responsive Reading 
occupies one page. 








Returnable copy sent free for ex- 
amination. Do not fail to ex- 
amine Hymns of the Centuries if 
you contemplate a change. 





CHURCH AND CHAPEL EDITIONS 


Send for a free copy of 
“Congregational Singing” by John Barnes Pratt 


A. S. Barnes and Co. 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1851 
7 West 45th St. New York 




















Professor Alva W. Taylor 


Recommends the following as among the 
best books on the social task of 


the churches: 


a On the Worker’s Mind? by Whiting Williams. 

-50. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction, by the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. 
$2.00. 

The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ell- 
wood. $2.25. 

The Aims of Labor, by Arthur Henderson. $1.00. 

The Acquisitive Society, by R. H. Tawney. $1.50. 

The New Social Order, by Harry F. Ward. $1.50. 

A Living Wage (new edition), by John A. Ryan. $2.25. 

If America Fail, by Samuel Zane Batten. $1.60. 

_ An Economic Mediator, by James E. Darby. 

1.50. 
- a for Old Churches, by Roger W. Babson. 
1.00. 

Facing The Crisis, by Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 

The Church and the Ever-Coming Kingdom of God, 
by Elijah Everett Kresge. $2.25. 

Preaching the Social Gospel, by Ozora S. Davis. $1.50. 

Adventures in Humanity, by William L. Stidger. $1.50. 

Toward the Understanding of Jesus, by Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch. 75c. 

The Realism of Jesus, by J. Alexander Findlay. $2.00. 

Golden Rule in Industry, by Arthur Nash. $1.25. 

ean and Economic Problems, by Kirby Page. 

c. 
The New Social Order, by Harry F. Ward. $1.50. 
Add 8 cents postage each book 
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The Silent Minister 


Tells the old, old Story in a new and practical way. 
To be kept on the desk, dresser or table, where the 
busy life may be aided by words of Good Cheer and 
Daily Help. 

Many a life will be helped and directed in the time of 


| indecision. 





FOR 
saa8 —Mother, 
De Silent fMinister —the Boy or Girl at col- 
‘A Gunde to Truth and Happmess” lege, 
Pence t kanes web pen, op pee Pghe ame =F —the Invalid, 
Poe: et an te weed eth, gine 8 te pee —the Business Man and 
et met peer beet be Sect, alter bet & Woman, 
anew — —Every One in the Home 
and Office. 
Church Orgenizations : 
A special sales offer, 
enabling you to make an 





It should be on the family altar, on : 
your desk, in the sick room, in each  ttractive profit for your 
guest room, in the home, Y. M. C. A., fund, awerts you. 

Y. W. C. A. and Hotels, and in “gents Wanted: 


’s study. To introduce this bearer 

the Pastor's stu ve of “Good Tidings” into 

Regular Price, $1.50 every home in your com- 
Lacquered Brass Finish. i 


The Silent Minister Publishing Manufacturing Co., 

Newton Falls, Ohio. 
Please send me complete information. 

— — Also send me a “SILENT MINISTER,” subject to my 
inspection, for which I enclose $1.50. 


Mailing Address 
Church Membership 
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WE RECOMMEND FOR OCTOBER 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE By Charles A. Ellwood 


All who have read “The Reconstruction of Religion,"’ to which many authorities gave first place 
among religious books of importance during the past twelve months, will be interested in this sequel 
which shows more specifically how the positions and principles of the former book work out when 
applied unflinchingly to the present situation in our social life. Colleagues and others who have read 
it in manuscript are convinced that “Christianity and Social Science’ is an even simpler and clearer 
exposition of its author's social and religious ideals. Among the striking chapters are those on “‘Chris- 
tianity and Social Evolution,” “The Principle of Service,’’ ““The Principle of Love,’ “The Principle 


of Reconciliation,” ““The Problem of Religious Education,” and ‘“The Problem of Religious Leader- 
ship.” 





Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says of this new book: ‘Professor 
Ellwood's book is simple, logical, and profound. I hope that the clergy will heed this friendly hand 
that Professor Ellwood, on behalf of the sociologists, holds out to them. I notice that in my time 
the sociologists are constantly becoming more sympathetic with what the preacher is trying to do, 
but this change of attitude implies that the preachers should, on their part, become more attentive to 
what the sociologists are trying to say. I hope that Professor Ellwood’s masterly and eloquent book 


will do much to draw together clergy and sociologists in resistance to rebarbarizing influences such as 
war, militarism, commercialism, and class strife.” 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
SEEING LIFE WHOLE By Henry Churchill King 


“A Christian Philosophy of Life’ is the subtitle of this new work by President King. The principle 
of “‘seeing life whole,” applied to a discussion of a life philosophy that is Christian, yields a sixfold 
approach to the problem: the scientific approach, the psychological approach, the value approach, 
the personal and ethical approach and the Biblical and Christian approach. WHere is a_ successful 


attempt to present the close and vital relations of the most significant lines of modern thought to 
Christian living and thinking. 





The book had its origin in an invitation from New York University to give the lectures for 1922 
on the Deems foundation. In this series President King has “‘sought a fresh treatment throughout in 
the presentation of material by the special consideration of questions just now pressing upon many 


minds.” 
Price of book, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
Order these new books—and any others you wish—on coupon below 
Note our offer of a free book with orders of $10.00 or more. 


books now. Pay for them January 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 





A BOOK FREE _ .- USE THIS COUPON 


If your order amounts to : — P 
$10.00 or over, we will send : The Christian Century Press, 


- : : 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 
you, without charge, a copy - : books, allowing me to pay for them January 1 (or I enclose casti herewith). 

= > ood aS ang oa. (Special Note: If you send cash, please include 8 cents postage on each book.) 
Willett. [] What Christianity : 

Means to Me, by Lyman Abbott. :! 

[] Toward the Understanding of - 

Jesus, by Simkhovitch. [1] Lin- : 

coln and Others, by Thomas Cur- : 

tis Clark. [[] The Call of the ; 

Christ, by H. L. Willett. 


The Christian 
Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St. Note: If your order amounts to $10 or more please indicate in one of the 


. squares to the left of this coupon which of the books indicated we shall send you 
CHICAGO ° free of charge. 
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Books of Light 
and Leading 


BY EDWIN T. BREWSTER 
“The Understanding of Religion” 


A vivid and human book, in which is afforded 
much light to those who have broken with the 
old, formal, dogmatic type of religion, but who 
are not yet sure that they have discovered a 
foundation for their religious beliefs to take the 
place of the crumbling walls of dogma. ($1.50) 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
“Christianity and Progress” 
Henry Sloane Coffin says of Dr. Fosdick: “If 


to those reared in traditional forms he seems at 
first blush a radical, second thoughts will rate 
him an arch-conservative, holding fast the his- 
toric connection of God in Christ, and doing as 
much as, and probably more than, any other 
preacher in the American pulpit to hold intelli- 
gent people fast to this faith and to the life which 
it opens up.” ($1.50) 


BY GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“The Undiscovered Country” 


A volume of addresses interpreting the beauty 
and order of the inner world in terms of spiritual 
experience. Says The Christian Century of this 
book: “A steady and fearless mind here ex- 
presses itself with scientific precision and yet 
often in phrases of exquisite chiseling and haunt- 


ing beauty.” ($1.50) 


BY W. W. KEEN, M. D. 
“I Believe in God and Evolution” 


Says Dr. George A. Gordon of this most 
timely work: “Dr. Keene is a very great surgeon 
and a very thinkable human being. He is both a 
man of science and a man of religious faith. In 
his lucid, vigorous, illuminating little book we 
have this true scientist and Christian in happy 
reconciliation. This volume should have a wide 
circulation among laymen, religious and other- 
wise, for the simple reason that it is immensely 


fitted to do them good.” ($1.00) 


BY NATHAN SODERBLOOM 
(Archbishop of Upsala) 


“Christian Fellowship” 


One of the foremost of European Protestant 
churchmen here discusses with fine historical per- 
spective the present problems and duties of 
Christendom. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of 
this new volume: “‘It is the best book yet written 
on the subject, the best in its spirit and its catho- 
licity, both of intellect and piety.”” ($1.50) 

(Add 8 cents postage each book) 
Note: See our special offer on a 
$10.00 order elsewhere in this issue. 
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Poetry and Religion 


R. FRANK CRANE holds that the min- 
ister who fails to make the most of 
poetry thereby indicates that he has missed 
his calling. For a book of poetry, Dr. Crane 
says, “is about the best kind of book on re- 
ligion there is." For the best part of religion 
is its poetry. ‘‘In fact,’ he continues, “‘it 
might be successfully argued that what is 
not poetry is not religion."” ‘The poet,” he 
says further, “‘is at an advantage in speaking 
of religion. For he speaks with authority. 
His feet are not tangled with literalisms and 
his wings are not clipped by the little pessim- 
isms that exude from minds that are 
swamped in particulars.” 


The point of all this, so far as this advertisement 
is concerned, is that every minister, every relig- 
ious person, should make it a habit to buy a book 
of poems along with their books of sermons or 
doctrine or Bible study. Darwin testified that 
he had lost his love of the beautiful by his per- 
sistent scientific pursuits. He also said that if 
he had his life to live over again he would begin 
every day with the reading of a good poem. 
Darwin's testimony has significance for every 
Christian, as well as for scientists. There are a 
number of volumes of verse, recently issued, 
that carry messages to all serious-minded per- 
sons; especially that treasure-house of poetry— 


“The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry” 
By CAROLINE M. HILL ($5.00) 


Other recent volumes are: 


“COLLECTED POEMS.” By Vachel Lindsay 
($3.50). 


“SELECTED POEMS.” By John Masefield 
($2.00). 


“THE GREAT DREAM.” By Marguerite Wil- 
kinson ($1.50). 


“LINCOLN AND OTHERS.” By Thomas Curtis 
Clark ($1.50). 


“ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY FOR 
1923.” By W. S. Braithwaite ($3.00). 


(Add 12 cents postage each volume) 
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FOR: SALE 
Encyclopedia Americana 
Latest edition, still in original box, good as 
new, at 40 per cent discount for cash. Write 
S. M. A., c/o Christian Century, 508 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 
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The Christian Century Press recommends and handles this book , 


THE HYMNAL for AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M., of Boston University. 


Five Facts About This Fine Hymnal— 


1. It is edited by a musical scholar, but a man also who is 
a practical leader of song. Dr. Smith is the director 
of music at the Chautauqua Institution and leads at 
many popular assemblies and conventions. 


. It is modern. One-fourth of the hymns included bear 
on the new world order. Fifteen of them are hymns 
of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of free- 
dom and justice; twenty, of patriotism and democ- 
racy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day 
and age. 


. The hymnal has an unusually rich piano accompani- 
ment. Complete orchestration arranged for twelve 
instruments may be purchased extra; also much sup- 
plemental material, including manuals of hymn study 
and interpretation, pageants and festival services. 


. The hymnal has been endorsed by the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education, the 
World Sunday School Association, and most of the 
State Sunday School organizations. 


. The book is already a pronounced success — it is not 
an experiment. It has been selling at the rate of 
50,000 copies per year, and is becoming increasingly 
popular. 





NOTE—This is the one Sunday School Hymnal that The Christian Century Press recom- 
mends without reservation. Our approval! of the book is such that we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers to handle the hymnal. 


Send $1.00 for a sample copy. The price of the book, in quantities of one hundred or more, 
is at the rate of 75 cents per copy. 
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